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THE LION OF THE SEASON—THE ALAKE OF ABEOKUTA, NOW ON A VISIT TO ENGLAND 


The Alake rules over a territory of 6,000 square miles, and his capital, the town of Abeokuta, contains 60,000 inhabitants. It is fifty miles by rail from 
the town of Lagos. The Alake is the figure in the centre of the picture, which speaks for itself. The man in English dress standing behind him is 
Prince Ladapo Ademola, brother of the Alake, who is accompanying him to this country. The two sitting, one on each side, are chiefs 
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YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE TATLER” 


AT HOME 
Twelve months - - - - - £1 8s, 2d. 
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ABROAD 
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The above rates do not include extva numbers. 
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departure of the mails, 

THE TATLER has now been entered as Second-class Matter at the New 
York, N.Y., Post Office, 1903. 

Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the Publishing Office, Great 
New Street, in English money, by cheques crossed ‘‘ The London & Westminster 
Bank"; or by Post-Office Orders payable at the Fleet Street Post Office to the 
Proprietors of ‘* THE TATLER,’’ Great New Street, London, E.C 


BOOKS RECEIVED BY “THE TATLER” 


Publishers are requested to attach the price to all books sent. 


By George Eliot. 2s. cloth; 3s. leather, net. (John Long.) 

Cracton-on-SEA. Edited by George W. May. (Health Resorts Association.) 

Pony Express. By W. B. Gilpin (Routleige.) 

Tue CounTEss oF MountEnoy. By John Strange Winter. 6s. 

ANGLING, IN RiIveRS, LAKES, AND SEA. By W. M. Gallichan. 
Pearson.) 

Mopern PuysicaAL CULTURE. 


ApAM BEDE. 


(John Long.) 
1s, (C. Arthur 
Is. 


By C. Lang Neil. (C. A, Pearson.)\ 


Venice. By Mortimer Menpes. Text by Dorothy Menpes. 20s. net. (A. & C, 
Black.) 
Tue Wes oF Inp1aAn Lire. By the Sister Nivedita (Margaret E. Noble). 7s. 6d. 


(Wm. Heinemann.) 


Satiy oF Missouri. By R. E. Young. 63, (Wm. Heinemann.) 


14th Edition. Cloth, 1s.6d. Paper, 1s. Post free from the Publishers. 


THe DIETETIC -CURE: OF 
OBESITY. 


(*Foops FoR THE FartT.") 
By N. E. YORKE-DAVIES, L. R. Coll. Phys. Lond., &c. 

Illustrates the dangers of Obesity, viz., Weak Heart, Brewtulsscness Dropsy, 
Apoplexy, Congestive Diseases, &c., the Evils of Quackery, Purgatives, and Drugs, 
and that the Permanent Cure of Obesity is a matter of Diet alone. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS: 

The ‘‘ Morning Advertiser” says : ‘* This little book should be carefully read, not 
only by those who are stout, but also by those in whom incipient corpulency has 
manifested itself.” 

Lonpon: Cuatro & Winbus, 111, St. Martin's Lane, W.C., or from any Bookseller. 


ST EGES; The Best TALE; 
SPUERE | yi | SPaERE. 


THE SPHERE for SATURDAY, JUNE 4th, 


will contain, among many other interesting items, 
A SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT, 


THE RISE OF THE ROYAL ARTIELERY. 


THE WAR IN MANCHURIA, 
By our Special Photographer-Correspondents, 


THE SPHERE. THE SPHERE. THE SPHERE, 
THE BEST ILLUSTRATED RECORD OF NEWS. 


qpele RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK'S TATLER is 
as follows :—Anywhere in the United Kingdom, 4d. per copy irrespective of 
weight. To any other part of the world the rate would be 4d. FOR EVERY TWO 
OUNCES. Care should, therefore, be taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP 
all copies before forwarding. 
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MPERIAL THEATRE, WESTMINSTER. MR. LEWIS WALLER 
EVERY EVENING at 9. 
(MATINEE WEDNESDAYS AND SATURDAYS AT 3) 
“MISS ELIZABETH’S PRISONER.” 
Preceded each Evening at 8.15, by “A QUEEN’S MESSENGER.” 

(is ONDO IPPODROME. 

Eabveduleh STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C, 

Managing Director. Mr, H. E. oor 
TWIUTE DAILY, at 2 and 8 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED ‘BRILLIANCE, 
Season Ticket, ros. 6d. 
JTALIAN EXHIBITION, EARL’S COURT. 
From 12 noon till rr. 30 p.m. 

ITALIAN COMMERCIAL EXHIBITS. FINE ART SECTION. 
INDUSTRIAL WORKING EXHIBITS. ITALIAN VILLAGE. 
GRAND MILITARY AND OTHER CONCERTS. 

Band of the Grenadier Guards, &c. 

In the EMPRESS HALL the Gigantic Representation of 
VENICE-BY-NIGHT, 

VENICE-BY-NIGHT. 

OPEN ALL DAY. _ Admission, 6d.; after 7 p.m,, ts. 

Canals, Bridges, Shops, Cafés, Public Buildings, Gondolas,#and all the Exquisite 
Features of the Queen City of the Adriatic. 

VENETIAN SERENADE TROUPE. 

MASANIELLO NEAPOLITAN TROUPE. 

A Continuous Feast of Music, Beauty, and Movement. 

SIR HIRAM S. MAXIM'S CAPTIVE FLYING MACHINES, the Novelty of the Age. 
THE BLUE GROTTO OF CAPRI. ST. PETER'S ROME. 

“LA ScaEe ”" THEATRE OF VARIETIES, 

p.m. 7 and 9.30 p.m 
THE DUC D' ABRUZZI S ‘NORTH POLE EXPEDITION. 
Roman Forum, Electric Butterflies, Fairy Fountains, Vesuvius, Musée Grevin, and a 


thousand other attractions. 
ITALIAN RESTAURANT. 


GREAT SOUTHERN & WESTERN 
RAILWAY (IRELAND). 


The Direct Route to the Far-Famed 
LAKES OF KILLARNEY, KENMARE, PARKNASILLA (an Ideal 
Tourist Resort), CARAGH LAKE, WATERVILLE, GLENGARRIFF, 
KILKEE (the Brighton of Ireland), LEHINCH (Famous Golf Links), 
BLARNEY (celebrated Hydro and Castle), THE SHANNON LAKES. 
LUXURIOUS DINING AND DRAWING-ROOM CORRIDOR CARRIAGES. 


Admission rs. 


X 
SPLENDIDLY EQUIPPED HOTELS 
(under the Management of the Company), 
At KILLARNEY, KENMARE, PARKNASILLA, WATERVILLE, 
and CARAGH LAKE. 


ComBINED Ratt AND HortTet Tickets issued in connection with 
these Hotels. 


FAST EXPRESS CORRIDOR TRAINS RUN DURING TOURIST SEASON. 


Tourists ave recommended to provide themselves with the Company's beautifully 
Tilustrated Guide, ‘‘ THE SUNNYSIDE OF IRELAND,” fost free for 
Twelve Penny Stamps. 


Programme of Tours, and all information respecting Hotels, 
Fares, Travel, &c., can be obtained from: 

SUPERINTENDENT OF THE LINE, Kingsbridge Station, Dublin: 
or Messrs, J. Wallis & Son, 33, Bachelor’s Walk, Dublin; Messrs, 
C, W. Bullock & Co., 22, Lime Street, Liverpool; Geo, K. Turnham, 
2, Charing Cross, London, W., or any of Messrs. Thomas Cook and 
Son's Offices. 


C. H. DENT, General Manager. 
HOTEL 


ENON CIEE UNG edema nc ccney 


Best Situation. The “Ritz” Hotel of Switzerland. 


Write for Illustrated Prospectus. 


THE BEST BOOK FOR BRIDGE PLAYERS, 


BRIDGE ABRIDGED 


W. DALTON. 


Illustrated by Hands from Actual Play. 


GREATLY ENLARGED AND REVISED THROUGHOUT. 
Cloth, Gilt Extra. Price 3s. 6d. net. 


FIFTH EDITION. 
Cap. 8vo. 


MAY BE HAD OF ALL BOOKSELLERS AND STATIONERS, 
Wholesale only of the Publishers, 
THOMAS DE LA RUE & Co., Ltd., Bunhill Row, London, E.C. 
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CO, of ihe flour. 


Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme.—Sveele. 


Waxwork Yeomanry.—His Royal Duskiness Samuel I., the 
Alake of Abeokuta, who is now visiting London, is as keen on 
sight-seeing as a young schoolboy. The three show places which 
pleased him most were Madame Tus- 
saud's, the Tower, and the Zoo. He VAR ON 
saw the Tower the day after he had Be \ 
visited Madame ‘Tussaud’s. What > 
impressed him most was not the 
royal diadem but the Yeomen of the 
Guard. That famous battalion was 
standing to attention when Samuel I. 
approached, and from their rigid atti- 
tude he imagined that the yeomen were 


fHE FRENCH COLT THAT IS FIRST FAVOURITE FOR THE DERBY 


Gouvernant, who is a son of Flying Fox, belongs to M. Blanc 


a set of wax figures, and was visibly startled when 
they moved. 


The Fads of a Racehorse.—Like most great 
racehorses Gouvernant, the favourite for the Derby, 
has his own fads and fancies. He possesses for one 
thing a rooted objection to be clothed in horse rugs. 
As he is obviously far too valuable a piece of horse- 
flesh to be allowed to take any risks his trainer 
cannot give way to this fad, but when fully clothed 
Gouvernant always makes for the nearest wall and 
proceeds by vigorous rubbing to rid himself of 
his encumbrances. He has worn out so much 
clothing in this way that his trainer now finds it 
cheaper to buy safety pins. Gouvernant, in fact, in 
the art of turning brand-new suits into ragged ones 
could give any schoolboy points. 


Married in Haste.—One of the oddest coinci- 
‘dences which have occurred in connection with the 
Derby centres round the person of a jockey named 
Robinson. Robinson made a bet that he would win 
the Derby and the Oaks and get married all in the 
‘same week. An incredulous person, whether dis- 
believing in the pulling off of the sporting event or 
the successful achievement of the hymeneal one, 
gave him long odds against it. As it happened the 
jockey with the uncommon name won both the 
Derby and the Oaks on Cedric and Cobweb on 
Wednesday and Friday, and on Saturday figured 
as bridegroom at the altar. Whether he had the 
lady in his eye all the while and merely precipitated 


‘““Who’s Who?” at the Savoy._The name of Mr. Sidney 
Dark is not empiric as the adapter of M. Bernard’s farce, for it was 
not unti] the third act that he vouchsafed ‘‘Jet there be light.” 
Bexhill, the scene of the second and third acts, could not make out 
Who was Who, for mysterious gentlemen sprang out of an equally 
mysterious trunk in a wild game of hide-and-seek. I am afraid the 
pother is not worth the playgo r’s while, but Mr. C. W. Somerset, 
Mr. Longley, Mr. Harcourt, Miss Nellie Sydney, ‘‘ az Miss Fannie 
Ward” did their best. Speaking of Who's 
Who? 1 am reminded that Mr. William O. 
Macdowell, LL.D., has founded ‘‘ The Society 
of Who’s Who”—in America, of course — 
and has sent me a remarkable typewritten 
invitation to meet him on June 15 at Runny- 
mede, where he is presumably to sign the 
Maxima Charta. 


Greek Drama.—Who says we are not 
artistic? Just think of Sophocles and Euri- 
pides being played in London at the same 
time. There could be no greater mistake than the idea that 
Mr. Gilbert Murray’s translation of Hippolytus, produced by 
the New Century Theatre at the Lyric, is an archaic curiosity. 
It gives the actors a chance they very seldom get nowadays, 
and the development of the mere story grips one in the most 
astonishing way. The acting was extraordinarily good, Mr. Ben 
Webster and Mr. Alfred Brydone in particular rising to great 
heights. The chorus, which chanted on the Yeats-Farr method, 
is fascinating. The last performance takes place on Friday 
afternoon. Do not miss it. On Monday evening a Greek 
company opened at the Court Theatre, playing Sophocles in 
the original. 


A Very Old Custom.—We have heard a good deal lately 
of the “Sammy” box at which the best songs in musical 
comedies are always sung. Why this should be considered a 
novelty I do not know as from time immemorial it has been 
the habit of nearly every singer on the stage to sing his or her 
song at some particular portion of the house, In the halls it 
used always to be the gallery that was thus favoured, and those 

of us who ever saw Leybourne 

aR or the great Macdermott re- 

— member how they invariably 

looked up towards a particular 

portion of the gallery at the 

.\ beginning of their song. The 

' fact, of course, is that on the 

stage one must look somewhere, 
and why not at the boxes ? 


Clarence Hailey 


the match in order to win the bet is uncertain. THE SECOND FAVOURITE FOR THE DERBY, HENRY THE FIRST 
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for Amateur Photographers— 


*“* Hiawatha ” versus ‘‘ Rufus ”—A Ballroom which Holds 600 Dancers. 


A Fine Reception Hall.—The Wharncliffe Rooms, where a three 
days bazaar is being held on June 2, 3, and 4 in aid of the Deaf 
and Dumb Institute, are in every way admirably suited for such an 
important function; indeed, the great courtyard has probably no 


THE WHARNCLIFFE ROOMS, HOTEL GREAT CENTRAL 


Where the bazaar in aid of the Deaf and Dumb Institute is being held on 
This room has floor space for 600 dancers 


equal in London as a reception hall. Princess Henry of Battenberg 
will be present at the bazaar, which thoroughly deserves a large 
measure of public support. For the next few weeks the Wharncliffe 
Rooms will be fairly busy, as in addition to the bazaar there will be 
held there on June 6 a big function to celebrate Pentente cordiale, at 
which Lord Brassey will preside, and on June 21 there is to be a big 
dinner in aid of the Church Lads’ Brigade, at which the Duke of 
Portland will preside. 


“Hiawatha” and ‘ Rufus.”— 
The outcry against “ Hiawatha” 
and those that whistle, hum, or 
sing that ubiquitous melody is not, 
I think, altogether just. ‘‘ Hia- 
watha” may have been overdone, 
but it is a retiring stranger compared 
with the pushfulness of ‘‘ Whistling 
Rufus.” If anyone will take the 
trouble to classify the warblers of 
“Whistling Rufus” and “ Hia- 
watha” he will find that ‘ Rufus” 
has got at least three times as many 
friends as ‘‘ Hiawatha.” Moreover, 
“Rufus ” enjoys the additional glory 
of being a far greater favourite with 
bandmasters than “ Hiawatha” ever was. Mr. Glover refused to 
touch “Hiawatha” at any price in the pantomime at Drury Lane 
this year, but has anyone evér heard of a manager or bandmaster 
who has given the cold shoulder to “Rufus” ? 


The ‘‘ Hiawatha” Cure.—The only way to put a stop to the 
“Hiawatha” nuisance is for some musical genius—or perhaps fiend 
would be a happier word—to write an equally catchy air, and whilst 
people are picking up the new nuisance the old one would be quickly 
forgotten ; of course, it would be only a change from, 
perhaps, better to worse, but in such cases a change 
is always desirable. The life of a popular air is the 
most uncertain thing in the world; it may last for 
years or only for weeks, and nothing kills it so 
quickly as a successful rival. 


The Czar at Home.—An indiscreet person has 
passed the word from Moscow that the Czar always 
takes porridge and whipped cream for breakfast 
and fancies cucumbers scooped out and filled with 
sweetbreads for luncheon—the latter require some 
digesting—-otherwise simplicity is the note of his 
personal table, and even the imperial cake is plain 
and not too sweet. If his health suffers it is not 


uune 2. 


‘OUR KODAK PRIZE COMPETITION 


‘The season for snapshots has begun with the brighter 
weather. We pay each week 


ONE GUINEA 


for the best snapshot that we receive during that week. 
All the letters in this Competition must be sent to the 
Kodak Editor, and all photographs, exclusive of the 
prizewinner, will be returned immediately if accompanied 
by a stamped addressed envelope. Every photograph 
must have plainly written on the back the name and 
address of the sender, and a clear description of the subject 


for want of care in any direction. He is always up to date in his 
dress, and in summer he wears cellular underclothing for hygienic 
reasons ; but he is by no means a dandy save in the matter of boots. 
Here he is inclined to sacrifice comfort to fashion. He wears them 
tight with pointed toes. Indoors he is proud of his speed with 
the typewriter; out of doors he is much given to bicycling. 
He rides the best British machines and will shortly be able to 
do the imperial scorching on a new track at Tsarskoye Selo. 


Spy Mania.—Our nervous neighbours across the Channel 
seem to be suffering from spy mania. They have lately locked 
up several inquisitive Englishmen on suspicion, though the 
very clumsiness of the supposed spies ought to have been proof 
of their innocence. Englishmen, it may be said, and especially 
English military men, make very poor spies ; in this respect, 
perhaps, they are not so much worse after all than the men of 
most other nations. All men are more or less clumsy in the 
vole compared with women, and the latter are largely used 
by the various governments for espionage of the really 
scientific sort. 


A Spy Story.—Not long ago there was a curious scene in 
the ladies’ cloakroom at a fashionable ball in Paris. A society 
beauty who was all the rage just then entered hurriedly 
shadowed by another. There was the usual crowd, of course, 
getting out their wraps. Suddenly the lastcomer exclaimed, 
“ Oh dear, I’ve lost my chatelaine ! ” and whispered to a Russian 
princess who was present. “ Of course,” said the latter, “ we 
must all submit to be searched.” When it came to the turn 
of the beauty the other woman darted forward and picked up some 
papers from the floor where she had been standing. ‘Oh, made- 
moiselle,” she said reproachfully, ‘‘ you have dropped the general’s 
papers.” Mademoiselle protested she knew nothing about them, 
and nobody else seemed anxious to claim them. “Then,” said the 
finder, “‘ perhaps the princess had better return them to the owner.” 
The princess did, and that was how the Czar’s spy recovered the 
documents the beauty had stolen 
from a Russian officer. é 


The Renovation of Hever.— 
While Mr. Astcr is entertaining as 
usual at beautiful Cliveden he is so 
busy altering and “improving” 
Hever Castle that the air locally is 
full of rumours as to his plans 
and the farmers are bemoaning ‘a 
threatened scarcity of labour. I 
believe the roof of the old castle is 
to be replaced, and Mr. Astor is 
further credited with the intention of 
building a new house for himself 
close by. In that case the castle 
will be kept as something to look 
at, and the jester will be justified 
in his suggestion that when Mr. Astor bought the place he simply 
wanted to acquire a family ghost of respectable antiquity on the 
same principle that some other men provide themselves with ancestors. 
At present Hever is humming like a hive, but Mr. Astor keeps his 
own counsel, so the rumours are really only conjectures founded on 
gossip with the workmen. Mr. Guy Sebright had already done so 
much to the place that people are surprised the new owner should 
realter what was altered already, and they even hint that by the time 
the “ restoration ” is finished little of the old place will be visible. 


Gale & Polden 


A LOYAL GYMNASTIC FEAT AT THE MILITARY TOURNAMENT—A HUMAN DOCUMENT 
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The Reign of the 
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Lady—The Reopening of Simpson’s—An 


Unfulfilled Prediction—A Log Hut in Piccadilly. 


A Log Hut in Piccadilly—We live in an enterprising age, and 
surely the most conclusive evidence of our enterprise is to be found 
in the log hut which has been set up in the old garden of what was 
once Walsingham House on the edge of Piccadilly, and which is to 
be used as temporary business premises. It is not exactly a log hut 
of the real backwoods type, but reminds one more of “ Old London” 
at Earl’s Court and elsewhere. It is “ got up” to look likea massive 
stone building by the ingenious process of painting the plank-thick 
walls, and there is a high roof with ends and 


New Line for Ladies.—“ Recent events,” writes a correspondent, 

“ suggest that there is a new opening for women seeking employment. 
There are too many lady clerks and lady typewriters, but so far as 
I know there is not a single lady coachman in existence. Why 
should we not live to see a petticoat on the box? There are society 
women who as amateurs can handle the ribbons as well as a man ; 
why should no woman in this twentieth century have yet thought of 
handling them professionally as a means of getting a living? Even 
the groom, who is popularly supposed to be 


gables and all that is pretty. In many respects 
it is preferable to the enormous structure which 
will one day drive it out, and it is really a pity 
that we cannot drop the sky-scraping and return 
generally to the bungalow style of architecture. 


An Author in Praise of Himself.—I have 
been reading a curious book entitled Buy 
English Acres, in which the author, Mr. C. 
F. Dowsett, fellow of the Surveyors’ Institution, 
refers to an earlier work by himself called 
Land, He adds :— 


It was subscribed for before a line was written by his 
Royal Highness the late Duke of Edinburgh and six other 
dukes, two 'marquises, eight earls, three viscounts, fifteen 
barons, and 265 ladies, baronets, knights, admirals, generals, 
professional men, and others. .. 


The Only Way. 


[A monthly magazine complained that now- 
adays everybody is a ‘‘young lady,” from the 
shop girl to the typewriter and even the char- 
woman. ] 

“Young woman,” said I to the girl 

Who worked for Mr. W- y3 

But lo! her lip began to curl 

Although I spoke politely. 


“Young person,” but she only frowned 
And looked more vexed than ever. 
Her lovely eyes in tears were drowned, 
She murmured, “ Well I never!” 


“Young female,” but a rosy red 
Over all her face was rushing. 


able to ride bare-backed anything short of 
Buffalo Bill’s buck. jumpers, need not necessarily 
be aman. Iam aware that some girls cannot 
manage a donkey on the stage, but there are 
plenty of others who can cope with the most 
capricious horse in the street or on the turf. 


The Cookery of Old England.—The re- 
opening of Simpson’s is an event in the eyes of 
the man who knows his London. Most of the 
famous men of the last half-century—actors, 
journalists, authors—have frequented that 
famous restaurant, and the chess boards of 
Simpson’s were known to all the great players 
of the past. The building of the new Savoy 
Hotel necessitated the destruction of this famous 


Unfulfilled Prophecy.—That the Zimes 
should reduce its price even fractionally is a 
sign of the keen competition that exists in ‘the 
newspaper world. Nowadays nobody dreams 
of associating the reduction in price of a news- 
paper with a change in its policy, but this has 
not always been the case. Forty years ago it 
was almost universally believed by newspaper 
readers that the reduction in the price of a newspaper must mean 
that it had become Radical in politics. When the paper duty was 
first removed it was prophesied that England would be flooded by a 
horde of cheap journals all violently Radical if not revolutionary. 
So far from this prophecy proving true, for every successful Radical 
newspaper which has been produced since the abolition of the paper 
tax there have been at least three Conservative journals. No matter 
what party is in power Conservative papers always preponderate. 
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I couldn’t think what I had said 
To set that damsel blushing. 


“Young lady, then!” At once I saw 
I’d something to my credit, 

And though it break some social law 
Since then I’ve always said it. 


institution that prided itself on catering for 
those who cared most for simple English food. 
But the new restaurant has risen practically 
on the site of the old, and there you may see 
two admirable dining-rooms and a smoking- 
room. The men’s dining-room on the ground 
floor is beautifully panelled with oak while the 
ladies’ dining-room on the first floor is decorated 
in the Adam style with white-panelled walls. The arrangement of 
high-backed seats preserves in a part of each room that sense 
of pleasant seclusion that one always associated with the old 
Simpson’s. One is given an opportunity of seeing the kitchen, not 
the least attractive portion of the new building, with its magnificent 
fireplaces and its general atmosphere of roominess and cleanliness. 
Altogether Simpson’s bids fair to be once more one of the popular 
dining-rooms of London. 
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A cartoon recently published in a Japanese newspaper illustrating the grasping policy of Russia 
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WHERE THE DERBY IS RUN TO-DAY—THE FAMOUS 


Illustrated with Photographic 


Remarkable Prices for Racehorses.—The common cry in the 
majority of trades and professions at the present moment is that 
there is no money about. Despite this general complaint, how- 
ever, at a recent sale of racehorses in training which had belonged 


31,803 gns. 
4,600 gns., and Newsboy went for 3,500 gns. 


Views 


to Sir J. Blundell Maple thirty-five of them reached an aggregate of 
A three-year-old filly, Queen’s Holiday, was sold for 
The latter, it may be 
mentioned, was so unpromising as a yearling that he and another 


were on sale for a ridiculously small sum—considerably under 


£100, in fact—but failed to find a purchaser. 


nice little fortunes in stakes. 


price), 


£31,250 


Vista, 


minster, 21,000 gns, 


career on the turf annexed over £52,000 in stakes. 
M. Blanc works out at nearly £15 per lb. 


peg to hang a bet upon. 


and Suburban. 


the card in the big event. 


Roysterer’s starting price. 


Hay eny 


95° 


Many expensive 
yearlings running into thousands of guineas fail to win an oat, 
whilst others, almost given away, bring their lucky purchasers 
‘There always seems to be plenty 
of money available for really high-class racehorses. 


Here are 


a few of the most 

notable prices 
famous horses : Ormonde (last 
Galtee 
20,000 gns.; St. Blaise, £20,000 ; Match 
Box, 18,000 gns.; Kendal, 18,000 gns.; Bona 
15,000 gns.; Common, £15,000; St. 

Gatien, 14,000 gns.; Meddler, 14,000 gns.; Doncaster, 
£14,000 ; Blair Athol, 12,000 gns.; Kangaroo, 12,000 gns.; 
La Fléche, 12,600 gns. ; Sceptre, £25,000; Duke of West- 
M. E. Blanc, a prominent French sports- 
man, however, gave the record price of £39,375 for the late Duke 
of Westminster’s celebrated Flying Fox, who had during a two years 
The sum paid by 


paid for 


More, 


Remarkable Racing Coincidences. — The superstitions of backers 
of racehorses are many and varied. Anything will do for them for a 
Dreams come in an easy first, and many 
huge sums have been won on dream horses. 
big handicaps run in England there is probably more 
money betted in South Africa than at home. 
remarkable occurrence in connection with the recent City 
Upon the day of the race a big West-end 
bookmaker received a cable from a client in Johannesburg 
instructing him to put £50 on whatever was No. 6 on 
No. 6 was actually Robert le 
Diable, who won in a canter at the long odds of 4o to 1, 
Coming back in the train from 
Epsom on the second day a rabid coincidencemonger told 
me that he had backed both the big winners, Elba and 
Robert le Diable—extreme outsiders, by the way. He 
had won over Elba in the Great Metropolitan Stakes and 
on the second day backed the winner, Robert le Diable, 


Upon the 


Here is a 


because the 
last four let- 
ters of his 
name when 
spelt — back- 
wards gave 
Elba, the pre- 
vious day’s 
winner. 
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EPSOM RACECOURSE FROM START TO _ FINISH. 
Specially Taken for “The Tatler.” 


Derby Sweeps.—There are occasions when the lynx-eyed minions about Ormonde, said to young Porter, ‘Hallo, governor, what 
of the law deem it advisable to “ put the telescope to the blind eye” have you got there?” The matter-of-fact reply, “ Ormonde,” was 
and wink with the other. There is little doubt that Derby sweeps too much for cabby. All he could say was, “‘Garn! who are you 
—so long as they keep within reasonable bounds—are tolerated getting at?” 


throughout the country, and in every workshop and factory, 
even in coal pits deep down in the bowels of the earth, the 
annual “‘ flutter” is looked forward to with great interest. In 
the principal London and provincial clubs a nice large sum 
usually falls to the lucky drawer of the winning horse. Some si 


years ago a gentleman who had drawn the winner in a £250 al Ey 
Ld Te 


bladed 


co 


THE FINISH AT THE GRAND 
STAND 


club sweep had the misfortune to 
die on. the morning of the race. It is S : 
related that the secretary of the club next NS He 


day received no fewer than thirty letters from 
various members, each stating they had agreed ~ x. 
to share with the deceased prior to his untimely end. Ns 
A Lucky Deal.—Sir Henry Irving has more than Ss 
. . ~ 
once drawn the chief prize at the actors’ clubs, and one ES 
NSN 


or two of our famous generals in the late war were fortune’s ye 
favourites in the Derby sweeps at the service clubs. It is hardly fy 
to be wondered at that our Indian and colonial brethren take a huge e 
interest in the race for the blue ribbon and organise sweeps on the event. 
In some instances as much as £25,000 has been subscribed. In India, 
in Bend Or’s year, 27,062 tickets were taken at £1 each, the prize for the 
first horse being £11,153, the second being £5,576 while the third 
received £2,788. In addition to this £1,147 was divided amongst the 
drawers of starters and non-starters. Bend Or fell to the 
share of an English clerk engaged at the Public Works 
Department in Simla. He sold his ticket to an officer 
for £1,500 and a contingency of £4,000 if the horse won. 


ENTRANCE TO LCRD ROSEBERY’S 
PADDOCK 


A Derby Winner at a Garden Party.—Ormonde is 
probably the only horse that ever attended a garden party. 
In Aingsclere John Porter tells how during the Jubilee 
celebrations of 1887 the late Duke of Westminster desired 
Ormonde to be despatched from his training quarters to 
a reception at Grosvenor House. The trainer’s son, 
George, was charged with the conveyance of the illus- 
trious visitor, and on the morning of the reception he and 
Ormonde left Kingsclere for Waterloo. The horse was 
quietly unboxed at the station and walked deliberately 
across Westminster Bridge and through the parks to his 
destination without an adventure. A cabby, however, 
who evi- 
dently had 
an eye for a 
good horse, 
discerning 
something 
uncommon 


THE HOTEL ON THE 
DOWNS 
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Gossip of the Hour: Warned off Epsom Downs—The Debt Cyclists Owe to Motor 
Cars—A Suggestion for Improving Bank Holidays—‘‘ Hiawatha” and the ** Times.” 


The Unobserved Cyclist.—Cyclists are beginning to think very 
highly of the motor car. The vigilant attention paid to motorists 
by police constables along the Ripley road and other parts of Surrey 
has made the path of the cyclist an easy one. So busy are these 
officers of the law in seeing that no motor car exceeds the legal limit 
that they have no time to watch the cyclist, who gaily rides along at 


“WARNED OFF” 


How they deal with undesirables on Epsom Downs 


fifteen miles an hour where three or four years ago anything over 
ten miles was regarded as an excessive speed. Whether the public 
will regard the matter in the same light as the cyclist is another 
question. A motor car in the hands of a skilful driver and travelling 
at even forty miles an hour is far less of a danger to pedestrians than 
a cyclist travelling at even‘a third of that rate. One has only to 
look at the list of cycle accidents that occurred last bank holiday to 
see that the cyclist will require looking after for his own sake if not 
for that of the general public. 

Holidays in Compartments.—Every bank holiday one becomes 
more and more impressed with the exceeding discomfort that attends 
these national outings. A holiday that consists for the most part of 
moving about in a vast crowd, eating hurried meals, and sitting in 
overcrowded railway carriages is no refreshment for mind or body. 
When will some twentieth-century Lord Avebury propose some 
arrangement by which every employer should be compelled by Act 
of Parliament to give each of their employés four holidays 
in the year without any special day being specified? No 
employer should be permitted to free more than forty of his 
employés on the same day. Under the existing state of affairs 
the holidaymakers are absolutely prohibited from deriving any 
real enjoyment or benefit from bank holidays—unless, indeed, 
the Englishman’s well-known love of forming one of 
a crowd would make him feel lonely with less than 
fifteen in his railway carriage. 

Bankrupt Builders.—Bankruptcies are more 
common among builders than among any other 
class of traders. The speculative builder is always 
hoping to make a fortune on the site of a rising 
suburb, and for one or two that do hundreds 
fail. In every suburb you will find two or three men 
who have made a fortune in a few years by build- 
ing, but those who failed have gone no one knows 
whither, most likely to erect “ desirable residences” 
elsewhere, and perhaps with happier results. The 
number of houses to let in the suburbs should, one 
would imagine, be enough to deter the speculative 
builder from adding to the number, but that it does 
not is very evident from the readiness with which 
building plots are disposed of. 


Made by Crime.—Muswell Hill, now one of the most flourishing 
of London suburbs, largely owes its existence to the terrible murder 
which brought the district into great notoriety about ten years ago. 
Crowds of people flocked up to the lonely district beyond Highgate 
Woods to see the isolated house where Fowler and Milsom had 
committed one of the most brutal and callous murders on record, 
breaking into an old man’s house at the dead of night and 
beating him to death for the sake of a little paltry plunder. 
Among the crowds of people who went to view the murdered 
man’s dwelling were many who became struck with the 
advantages Muswell Hill offered as a residential spot, 
and six years later the lonely district had become a 
popular suburb. 


Stolen Monu- 
ments.— The 
report that the 
twelve pedestals 
which mark the 
place where 
Colonel Long 
lost eleven guns 
(the battery 
consisted of 
twelve guns) at 
the battle of 
Colenso have 
been stolen makes one 
wonder why on earth 
we should endeavour to 
perpetuate the memory 
of such a_ regrettable 
incident by erecting 
pedestals or anything 

else on the spot. It is 

to be presumed that these 
pedestals have not been stolen by Boers, though perhaps the men 
who assisted in the taking of our guns might finda grim pleasure 
in removing these monuments to our disaster. 


That Boy. 


[If the new system of distributing the 
“Times " does away with the newsboy as 
known to most of us it will be a great 
blessing.—Daily Paper.] 

Some thirty thousand willing hands 

Have happily been found 
To do the Thunderer’s commands, 

And scatter him around, 


And oh! I feel that I shall score; 
*T will fill my soul with joy 
If only I may see no more 
My own newspaper boy. 


Who never left the paper till 
The middle of the day, (shrill 
And “ Hiawatha’s” notes would 
Whene’er he came my way. 


If he who dropped it in the mud 
Ne’er brings my “ Times” again, 

I shall not long to shed his blood 
Or see him die in pain, 


A Vigorous Admiral.—Admiral de Horsey, who has been writing 
to the papers on the subject of mines in the open sea, is an old man 
of nearly eighty who is chiefly now remembered for the part he 
played in Canada during the Fenian rising. He was at the time 
senior officer on the lakes. He pitted the cruiser, Amethyst, against 
the Peruvian rebel ship, Hwascar, which he compelled to surrender 
to the Peruvian Government. He was greatly blamed for this 
prompt action at the time, but subsequent inquiry showed that he 
was perfectly justitied in the course he adopted. 


THE MOTOR CAR IN THE FAR EAST 


This photograph, which was taken at St. John’s College, Shanghai, shows some of the Chinese pupils with 


the American consul and Prince Pin Sin seated behind 
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Gossip of the Hour: A Giant Pumpkin—An Unpopular Medicine—Betting about the 
War-—Mr. Cyril Maude as the Wicked Count. 


The Idyllic East.—The other day I met a man who had been 
out in China and Japan and to whom the Further East was as an 
open book. Possibly I may have misunderstood him, but if so his 
descriptions, coloured by my misunderstanding, convinced me that 
existence out there—if one could eliminate the drawbacks—might 
well be idyllic. The children of the East never howl. like the 
Western sort, and 
when they grow up 
they never send 
their old folk to the 
worshouse to be 
maintained by other 
people. The artist 
—at least, in China 
—really pursues 
“art for art’s sake,” 
and would as soon 
think of selling his 
creations as an 
English  girl— 
except at a bazaar 


AN AFFECTING LITTLE POEM 


La Glu. By Jean Richepin. 


Y avait une fois un pauvre gars, 
Et louloulaire, et louloula, 
Qui aimait celle qui ne {’aimait pas. 
Elle lui dit, ‘ apporte-moi demain 
L’ cceur de ta mére pour mon chien!” 


Va chez sa mére . .. Et Ja tue! 
Lui prit le cceur . . . et s’en courut! 


Comme il courait . . . il tomba 
Et par terre le cceur roula . . . ! 


Et pendant que le cceur roulait, 


Entendait 1’ cceur qui lui parlait ! eoue oe a 
selling her kisses. 
Et fe cceur disait en pleurant, The lonely man 


"T'es tu fait mal? ,,, mon pauvre enfant!” 


need not dine vo- 
raciously at a 
crowded restaurant or sparingly at home in his bachelor den with 
a solitary seat at Drury Lane and Moody-Manners’s music to follow. 
He could hire a cheerful geisha to talk books, theatres—even horses 
—and the latest scandal to him at dinner and sing him songs of 
love or war or of the class that culminates in “ Oh, Charlie,” by 
way of supplement to the dessert. 


Chinese as Gamblers.—Some curious wagers have 
been made in Russia in connection with the war, 
but it is in China that its possibilities in that direc- 
tion will be best appreciated. The Chinese are invete- 
rate gamblers ; they will bet on a cock fight, a dog 
fight, or a quail fight. They will even get up acricket 
fight—with trained crickets of course—as an excuse 
for betting. They will bet on the height attained in 
kite-flying, the length of time the kite remains up, or 
the strength of the kite strings when they saw one 
another. They will even bet on the number of pips 
in an orange or the number of grains in a handful 
of rice, with a supplementary wager depending on 
whether that number should be odd or even. Alto- 
gether they are a truly commercial race, full of the spirit 
of speculation, and they will gamble as wildly on the 
chances of war as if they were on the floor and the 


most respected members of the London Stock 
Exchange. 


Room for Invention—We laugh at the chop- 
sticks of the Chinese and at the wooden spoons and 4 
porringers of our own remote ancestors, but there is 
some doubt whether after all the inventiveness of the 
race is quite creditably exhibited in our British table 
cutlery. Sheffield is too conservative—or perhaps the 
fault lies with Sheffield’s customers. I should hesitate 
to express my opinion openly but that I know it is 
shared by no less an authority than Princess Henry 
of Pless. She does not believe that the crude and 
commonplace knife and fork of the present day are 
the most suitable instruments which could be designed 
for the purpose they are intended to serve. It was 
the princess who invented the dainty quail-eaters, 
which are like a pair of thimbles for the thumb 
and forefinger and enable the novice to pick a leg 
or a wing of a fowl without soiling the fingers or 
landing the contents of the plate in a neighbour’s 
lap. But there is still room for improvement. The 
steel chopsticks of Old England are as little suited 
for other uses as they are for bone-picking. 


A Threatened Industry.—The sunless skies and 
perpetual downpour of the last three or four years have 
affected us all more or less both in pocket and in 


° 


3 


rn 
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spirits. One particular class, however, has been brought practically 
to the verge of ruin by the miserable summers we have had lately. 
Boatkeepers on the Thames from Richmond to Henley are all com- 
plaining that if the rain and cold of May are prolonged into June 
and July the boating industry will practically be blotted out. Even 
when we do get a fine day the fear of rain keeps pleasureseekers 
away from the Thames. On Whit Monday, though the weather was 
glorious for boating, the Thames was practically deserted, even 
though the weather prophets predicted a fine warm bank holiday ; 
but picnickers on the Thames put no trust in weather prophets. 


Baths as Medicine.—Afvofos of the park pests, of whom we 
have heard so much lately and their dislike to soap and water, a 
correspondent sends me the following story. A district visitor, 
thinking that the child would be the better for a wash, asked the 
mother if there was a bath in the house. “There is, miss,” was the 
reply. “We've ’ad a bath in the ’ouse this seven years, but thank 
God we’ve never ’ad to use it.” Evidently the bath was regarded in 
the nature of a medicine. 


“Lady Flirt.”—-Piffling but pretty, with a prospect of Miss 
Jeffreys for June—that is how I should describe the unacknowledged 
adaptation of Paul Gavault and Georges Berr’s little play at. the 
Haymarket. It throws into sharp contrast the (conventionally) non- 
moral Frenchman and the heavy Englishman, for Mr. Cyril Maude 
has to play the part of a wicked count who tries his arts on the sad- 
eyed Lady Melborough, who is saved by her fiiend, Lady Tonbridge 


(Miss Jeffreys), who in turn is wooed 
by an adventurous Eng- > lishman (Mr. 


Fred Kerr). The dresses 
Miss Jeffreys is perfectly 
made the Duchess of 


are pretty and 
delightful. She 
Fife ripple with 
laughter on the 

) first night. 
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SOME OF THE PRODUCTS OF CALIFORNIA 


The huge size of some of the pumpkins grown in California can be seen by this illustration 
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CAPTURE OF LONDON. BY W. PETT RIDGE. 


No. I.—First Attack. 


or a whole week preparations were made; the food packed for 

consumption on the way suggested the siege of Paris rather 

than a railway journey of two hours. Bottles of elderberry wine to 
be taken to the sister— 

“Wonder what kind remark Sarah ’ll make about them this 
time,” said John Walmer’s mother. 

—A roll of flannel for the sister’s servant ; on the other hand, 
some hope of bringing back a black silk skirt and body, the 
reversion of which had long ago been promised. The nurse girl was 
instructed to take John down to the railway station in order to 
accustom him to the sight of trains, and this enabled the boy to 
make one of the first public successes of his life, for when on the 
great day the silk-hatted stationmaster rang the bell and ordered the 
passengers to stand well back John—hair pomatumed, Scots cap, 
plaid skirts, and velvet jacket with big pearl buttons—pointed with a 
finger away to the straight, shining rails and announced in a proud 
scream of identification :— 

“ Puffepuff.” 

His mother accepted the congratulations on her son’s cleverness 
with a modesty which hinted this was but a sample, and on the way 
up the boy was rewarded by being allowed to eat apples and dry 
biscuits. This he did so earnestly that when the train arrived at 
last at Charing Cross his mother had to introduce him fast asleep 
to the aunt who awaited them. (Observe here that this was the 
only occasion on which John Walmer was seen in public in London 
with his eyes closed.) 

«The little dear!” cried the aunt with enthusiasm. 

“Fine boy, isn’t he?” 

“Wish he was mine.” 

““P’raps some day——” began John’s mother. 

“No,” said the aunt. “I’ve given up all hopes. 
the little dear sleep ?” 

“Till it’s time for him to wake up,” said John’s mother 
proudly. “And then you just notice, Sarah, how he takes every- 
thing in. What do you think of this here Tichborne case ?” 

They hailed an omnibus outside the station. The conductor, 
as he assisted them into the straw-floored vehicle, decided that here 
was a country party to whom fares would be unknown, but just as 
he had made a resolve to charge them a shilling each, with half-fare 
for the boy, Aunt Sarah handed him the precise amount and told 
him that if he took them one yard past Peter Robinson’s she would 
lose no time in communicating with Scotland Yard. 

The other passengers, diverted, listened eagerly for more enter- 
tainment. When Aunt Sarah pointed out Piccadilly Circus John’s 
mother mentioned that they, too, had had one down in their village ; 
it had stayed but two days, and the pictures of the tigers alone 
had been enough to frighten her out of her seven senses. Aunt 
Sarah, having told the passengers that good manners could be 
acquired easily by those who had the necessary intelligence, 
descended from the omnibus at Regent Circus in the worst possible 
temper, which disappeared at once on John opening his eyes, staring 
around amazedly, and as he encountered his aunt’s countenance 
exclaiming with emphasis :— 

“Oh pretty, pretty!” 

*“TIsn’t he quick ?” cried the aunt delightedly. 

It seemed that John, now on his feet, his Scots cap at 
the correct angle and plaid skirts smoothed out, desired to 
explain that his comment referred to the general surroundings and 
was not to be taken as a personal compliment ; but his mother, 
content with his success, gave him a shake and they went along 
inspecting the shops, John amusing himself by pressing his little 
nose against the windows. For compensation and reward they took 
him into the bazaar, where Aunt Sarah, gratified by the excellence 
of his behaviour, allowed him to choose something up to sixpence. 
The young lady at the stall who sold him a wooden engine (an unpre- 
judiced person surely) remarked that John was a fine little man and 
prophesied that he might with luck one day become Lord Mayor of 
London. John’s mother disguised her satisfaction by saying it was a 


How long will 


354 


shame to put such ideas into the boy’s head, but the young woman 
argued very sensibly that a fresh one was required every November, 
and that John stood as good a chance as any. In Tottenham Court 
Road Aunt Sarah mentioned that she feared they must miss the new 
Holborn Viaduct and the Albert Memorial, but that if John and his 
mother had been staying over Monday night she would have taken 
them to see the Bancrofts. John’s mother replied that she hoped 
the day was far distant when she should so forget herself as to 
set foot inside a theatre ; certainly her boy should never do so while 
she had the health and strength to prevent him. 

“Besides which,” said John’s mother, ‘‘someone at home would 
be sure to hear of it.” 

‘**1 do hope to goodness you’re not going to spoil him.” 

“No,” said John’s mother sedately, ‘and I’m not going to let 
anyone else neither.” 

“Tf he was a son of mine 

SHeisn’t.? 

“Ah well,” said the aunt, “he’s bound to make his home in 
London sooner or later.” 

“Soon as ever he leaves school,” said John’s mother definitely, 
“he'll be apprenticed at Tonbridge, and then later he’ll come into the 
shop.” She lowered her voice. ‘‘ Take care what you say in front 
of him, his little ears take in everything.” 

Aunt Sarah kept a boarding-house in Tavistock Place, and John 
arriving there tired with the exercise of walking took hold of the 
iron railings and looking down into the area saw a mild man with 
fair whiskers cleaning siae-springed boots. He wore a green baize 
apron that protected him from neck to ankles, and on John’s mother, 
in a casual manner that showed no reply was needed, asking after his 
health he touched his forehead respectfully with the shining brush. 
The house seemed large and empty. In the hall was a green baize 
frame containing post letters and a bust of Wellington on which a 
silk hat was perched. Some of thearticles had a small label, “‘ Lot so 
and so,” in the corner, and the small boy was pained to find that 
the pleasant scent of cooked meats remained a perfume only while 
the aunt conducted his mother over the house, exhibiting with pride 
the astonishing bargains which she had picked up at auction sales. 
But when they did go down to the kitchen and his cap was taken off 
and a serviette fixed there was a meal that seemed to him worthy 
of Queen Victoria — not below the standard of Buckingham 
Palace. 

‘* And what do you say to your aunt for taking all this trouble on 
your account ?” asked his mother severely. 

The boarders came in at an evening hour, and John was kept 
carefully away from these because his mother had an impression that 
young bachelors of London disliked children ; but Mr. Barkwell, who 
was something in the City by day and something in the orchestra at 
the Olympic by night, found him on the stairs when going up to: 
change after dinner and carried him sportively into the dining-room, 
introducing him to the others as a notorious Communist escaped 
from Paris and unable at present to speak the English language 
fluently. The young blades questioned the boy in regard to recent 
events, and he comprehending the game answered with an unintelli- 
gibility and a cheekiness that made him popular. This gave his 
mother opportunity of talking to her sister, confiding fears that her 
husband was getting too fond of “ The Unicorn,” sharing an anxiety 
concerning a lump in the neck that was just beginning to make itself 
painful. Sunday in Tavistock Place was almost as good as a weekday, 
for there was no going to chapel to hear sermons on a text from 
Revelations ; instead, a fine game of Franco-Prussian War and a 
brief but magnificent ride on a 42-in. velocipede with the assistance 
of Mr. Jackson, the newest boarder. Monday afternoon came quickly, 
and it was at Charing Cross Station on the return journey that John 
Walmer made a statement that betokened a mind made up. 

“He says that one day ”—the boy was speaking with difficulty 
to his aunt out of the window of the third-class carriage, and his 
mother translated—‘one day John’s going to live here and be a 
great big man.” 


” 
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THE LIGHT SIDE OF THE DERBY 


Stories of Famous Winners of the Great Race at Epsom. 


Mr. Pierre Lorillard’s Iroquois, bred in the land of the Stars and Stripes, 
won it in 1881. Most elaborate arrangements were made to cable the 
result to America, and directly the winner passed the post the prearranged 
compound word, “ Iropertow,” consisting of the first three letters in the 
names of the placed horses, was flashed across the Atlantic, the result 
being known in New York long before the winner had weighed in. Many 
have been the attacks made upon the race by our French neighbours, 
and during the past thirteen years Baron Rothschild’s Le Nord was 
beaten three-quarters of a length by Sainfoin. M. Blanc, who owns this 
year’s runner, Gouvernant, ran second with Gouverneur to the triple- 
crowned hero, Common, and Bucentaure, starting at the long odds of 
100 to I against, finished third behind Sir Hugo and La Fléche. The 
clever jockey, Tod Sloan, avers that he would have beaten the redoubt- 
able Flying Fox when riding the French horse, Holocauste, had not the 
latter had the misfortune to break his leg. 


Foreign Winners of the Derby.—The participation of M. E. Blanc’s 
French crack, the greatly-fancied Gouvernant (by Flying Fox), in this 
year’s contest for the Derby will give an added zest to the race, and 
sportsmen who are thoroughly conversant with the French form main- 
tain that the English representative will have a hard nut to crack. 
The famous Epsom race has, however, only gone across the Channel 
upon one occasion. It is thirty-nine years since Count Lagrange’s 
mighty Gladiateur came, saw, and conquered, winning the triple 
crown—our classic races—the Two Thousand Guineas, Derby, and 
St. Leger. Many of the leading sportsmen of the day asserted that 
Gladiateur was a four-year-old instead of three when 
he won the Derby, but the stewards would not allow 
the horse’s mouth to be examined. 


ST. AMANT 


Mr. Rothschild’s horse that won the Guineas and was favourite 
for the Derby until he was beaten in the Newmarket Stakes 


Trained on Hackney Marshes.—Certain it is that 
many almost worthless animals have participated in the 
famous Epsom race, but it is highly improbable that 
any of the numerous candidates have been trained on 
the salubrious spot, Hackney Marshes, with the excep- 
tion of the notorious colt, Cockney Boy. The starting 
of this animal, which belonged to a publican in a small 
way of business, created endless amusement and disgust, 
for the whole proceedings were ridiculous in the extreme. 
This imperturbable Boniface was not, however, to be 
easily put down by idle clamour, and in Silvio’s year the 
quixotic publican started a filly named Lady Miller, 
about whose chance millions to one would have been 
remarkably poor odds. The day after the race the 
indignant owner in sober earnest wrote the following 
amusing letter to the newspapers: “Respecting the 
Derby run on Wednesday | daresay you will wonder 
atthe poor figure Lady Miller made, but I find it is the 
fault of my trainer, who within an hour of running gave 
Lady Miller two pails of water and a feed of white 
peas. If that is not enough to stop a good horse from 
winning I don’t know what will.” 


Chaplin or Hastings.—In connection with 
‘the ‘snow-storm Derby” won by Hermit 
(the most sensational race since its inception 
in 1780) it is but little 
known that the un- 
fortunate Marquis of 
Hastings was within 
an ace of becoming 
the possessor of the historic horse 
which by its victory in the blue ribbon 
cost him a fortune of £120,000 in bets 
and absolutely ruined him. At the 
sale of Mr. Blenkiron’s yearlings at 
Eltham in 1864 the sporting rivals, 
Mr. H. Chaplin and the young marquis, 
were keenly bidding against each other. 
One of the animals led into the-ring was a 
colt by Newminster—Seclusion, and for the 
possession of this promising youngster great 
keenness was manifested. The bidding. had 
reached 950 guineas, tke latter being bid by 
the marquis. Mr. Tattersall, the auctioneer, 
easily persuaded Mr. Chaplin to nod another 
50 guineas, and then turned to the Marquis 
of Hastings. ‘‘ 1,000 guineas. 1,000 guineas. 
For the third and last time 1,000 guineas. 
Surely, my lord, you do not mean to let him 
go?” Saying nothing the young nobleman 
turned on his heel and the colt was knocked 
down to Mr. Chaplin. What a fateful 
moment that was for both of them when the bidding hung in the balance, 
and how differently turf history might have been written, for the colt was 
Hermit. 


ST. AMANT’S TRAINER 
A. Hayhoe 


Heavy Derby Gambling.—We hear a lot in utterly uninformed 
quarters about the heavy gambling which takes place on horse races. It 
is as a matter of fact absolutely infinitesimal compared with years gone 
by, and nowadays it would be almost impossible to win a huge sum 
similar to that taken out of “the ring” by our French friends over the 
victory of Gladiateur when they netted from four of the leading book- 
makers considerably over £100,000. The Derby stakes that year 
amounted to nearly £7,000. Extraordinary precautions were for the first 
time taken in connection with the ‘‘ weighing-out” and ‘‘ weighing-in ” of 
the successful jockey, Grimshaw. The King—then, of course, Prince of 
Wales—was, despite all this unpleasantness, one of the first to congratu- 
late the owner upon his success. In the Derby won by Silvio, which 
gave Fred Archer his first winning mount in the blue ribbon, Count 
Lagrange’s candidate, Chamant, would in all probability have proved 


successful but for breaking down at a critical point of the race. Our LORD ROSEBERY AT EPSOM 
American cousins laid themselves out to wrest the race from us, and With his kinsman, Mr. Leopold Rothschild 
(0) Be eaies 
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Recent proceedings in a court of law have given an 

interesting though hardly edifying display of the 
methods of spendthrifts and of the persons of more or less 
dubious antecedents who prey upon them, or at least assist 
them to dissipate their property and that of their creditors. 
It is somewhat to be wished that the possibility of such 
speedy scattering of inherited wealth could be averted and 
that a “‘conseil de famille,” as in France, could take the 
control of money out of the hands of a young man who is 
too weak or vicious to keep it or spend it properly and yet 
not mad nor imbecile enough to be put under restraint. 
Such a method, however, can only be employed when the 
power of testamentary disposition is restricted by law. 
Where a family has a sort of vested interest in the property 
of its members it must have the right of interfering to guard 
its interests from the prodigal extravagance of the present 
owner of a fortune, but otherwise the prodigal can will his 
estate away from his natural heirs and thus disappoint them 
just as effectually as if he had spent the money on his own 


pleasures. 
te has been a source of wonder to many who have read 
recent disclosures that the fools who are more or less 
swindled out of their fortunes are such an easy prey to the 
sporting gentleman on the verge of ostracism from clubs 
and courses who lure them on to little games of cards and 
billiards. But it is more easy to understand when we 
reflect that the knaves and the fools are really one and the 
same class. They differ very little in morality or intellect ; 
the knaves have a certain amount of cunning and low 
cleverness, the fools think they have it in them to be knaves. 


EF" when we look at the true history of the pigeon we 

can see that the foolish fowl believes himself to be a 
formidable bird of prey; and the hawk, who preys on the 
pigeon, considers himself an eagle. He schemes to strip 
the rich fool of his inherited wealth that he may scatter it 
much as the fool did, only that he gets more for the money 
than the former possessor. But we do not find a sharper 
laying aside or investing his ill-gotten gains to provide for 
his old age; he fleeces a gilded youth at baccarat or 
billiards and forthwith takes a town house or a shooting 
box, buys--or at least orders—motor cars, entertains 
lavishly, and scatters diamonds on the favourites of his 
fancy. 


ust in the same way the spendthrift does not as a rule 
J pay up with a jest and go on carelessly to fresh dissipa- 
tions. When the next morning’s headache brings remorse 
and a passing gleam of prudence he does not resolve to 
settle his losses and drop the whole stupid business of 
gambling. No; he tries to wriggle out of paying by 
stopping cheques and protesting bills, and generally resort- 
ing to such of the evasive tricks of the swindler as he has 
brain enough to understand. When the spendthrift has 
run through his property he will borrow from his family or 
friends without a thought of how he is to repay the loans, 
and will involve the innocent in his own ignoble ruin, 
That shows that he is quite as dishonest at heart as the 
sharper. In fact, the pigeon, like the hawk, is both extrava- 
gant and unscrupulous, alieni appetens, sui profusus. It is the 
same ignoble character, but the proportions of the mixture 
are somewhat different. 


aicbe gambling instinct is compounded of two natural 

tendencies—indolence and the craving for excitement. 
The gambler who wins has done hardly any work for his 
gains. He has exercised his mind toa certain extent in 
guessing the recurrence of a number or colour or the 
particular way in which a particular fool is likely to play, 
or he may have disguised his skill in a game to draw on his 
victim to bet. On any hypothesis his form of exertion, 
bodily or mental, is very small indeed. Thus the gambler 
is almost of necessity a spendthrift. He has won his money 
easily and quickly so he values it little, and will throw it 
away readily, either in a form of gambling at which he can- 
not cheat or which he does not understand or on other kinds 
of excitement. 


WA without the impatience for sudden results, without 
the craving for excitement, mankind would fall too 
much into the rut of dull routine. The gambler and the 
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By Adrian Ross. 


spendthrift are hurtful to themselves and others because 
their impatience is dishonest. They desire the appearance 
of success without the reality. Their ambition would be 
satisfied if, like the hero-victim of Mr. Anstey’s Brass Bottle, 
they could be presented with the freedom of the City of 
London, though not an alderman or Common Councilman 
had the glimmering of a notion what the honour was for. It 
is the precocious cleverness and hasty development of a 
certain racial and individual type that makes so many men 
win cheap and conspicuous success in early life and then go 
under and disappear in Lethe, living or dead. Qui veut la fin 
veut les moyens is by no means true of a great many people. 
They desire success while they shrink from the laborious 
and gradual methods by which success is prepared and 
secured. They would be ready enough to emulate the 
Japanese dash across the Yalu, the hour of strenuous battle, 
the triumph, and the trophies; but the weeks of patient 
road-making and tramping through obscure Korean villages 
and over valleys choked with thawing snow are not to the 
taste of the man with the gambler’s temperament. He must 
step out of his tvain de luxe|to stroli across to the Casino 
and break the bank; his victory must be easy as well as 
brilliant and lucrative, and it is not often that such oppor- 
tunities come to any of us. 


W* are not all gamblers, but we all, more or less, have a 
touch of the gambling spirit. The company-pro- 
moting swindlers who prey on the credulous classes, on 
clergymen and old maids and widows and retired trades- 
men, meet their success precisely because their victims have 
a touch of their own craving. They want big profits with 
small labour, so they welcome the promises of the rogue 
even if in their secret hearts they doubt his prospectus. 
Tuey will be suddenly and easily well off. That is the 
swindler’s plan also, only that he knows how to carry it out 
and they do not. Yet when he wins his wealth out of their 
poverty he does not keep it long; perhaps he feels it is best 
not to be found with money when the crash comes. A 
certain princely magnificence of expenditure is the mark of 
the suddenly rich and the warning of the future crash. Yet 
with the simple and credulous investors this ostentation is 
a fresh guarantee. Ifthe man who holds their fortunes in 
his hand can afford to buy up estates, build a costly palace, 
own a luxurious steam yacht, run horses, subscribe heavily 
to a political party, this inspires confidence; the hapless 
victims think if a man can spend so much on needless 
luxuries what must be his resources for business purposes, 
and how absolutely secure are their poor savings. 


Pee gambling temper in moderation is needful to the pro- 

gress of the world. But for this instinct the natural 
conservation and indolence of mankind would keep us 
eternally on the old lines, but we must gamble with 
Nature and we must know the rules of the game. A 
chemist may win fame and fortune in a minute by some 
experiment or accident that places not only new knowledge 
but a new means of producing wealth in his power. But 
an unskilled or unintelligent man might perform the same 
experiment a dozen times and learn and gain nothing from 
it. ‘‘ Nothing venture, nothing win,” is the motto of all who 
want to go forward, but there are two rules that keep the 
discoverer from being the gambler. He must risk his own 
resources, or at any rate wealth, knowingly and willingly 
entrusted to him for his purposes, and his gain must not 
come from the loss of others. 


If you know that you can pay, 

Play your cards for all you’re able; 
Nature keeps the bank to-day, 

Sea and land make up the talle; 
Trade and science are the token, 
Nature’s bank cannot be broken, 


Stake your mind, your skill, your health, 
All your own, but never borrow ; 

If you win, be yours the wealth, 
If you lose, be yours the sorrow ; 

Till your closing hell is tolling 

Play! the earthly ball’s a-rolling. 
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OVERHEARD NEAR THE “FLAT IRON” 


Cockney: Thank the Lord there is one thing we've not got in England 

New Yorker: Say, what's that ? 

Cockney: Sky-scrapers 

New Yorker: Well, you want ’em; your skies are so bad they need scraping 
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WHAT HAPPENED TO DORINCOURT 


A Story of the Derby. 


By G. E. Raine. 


ap he thing was quite inexplicable. Dorincourt had vanished. 

Dorincourt, the owner of the Derby favourite, was simply 
nowhere. People, of course, preferred that Dorincourt should be 
thus located rather than his colt, but all the same they wanted Dorin- 
court, and on the eve of the Derby they still were wanting him and 
they had been wanting him for a whole week. 

Dorincourt’s man knew nothing of his master, even pretty little 
Sybil Graeme could only shake her head. Sybil had just become 
engaged to the missing sportsman, so the girls who had not were 
saying spiteful things. As for Lady Cynthia Leveson, if she really 
did know where Master Jack was, well, she had no right to, and that 
was all about it. Meanwhile Roberty, Dorincourt’s horse, was as 
firm as a rock in the betting, and only patience and charity and the 
virtues generally were drifting out to long prices. 


A week before two important things happened —the youthful 
Dorincourt’s engagement to Sybil was announced in the papers and 
an hour or two later Roberty went shockingly in the betting. That 
same evening the colt stood at 12’s. At midnight, however, he was 
backed for pounds, shillings, and pence, and was a better favourite 
than ever he had been before. The annoying thing was that the 
only man who could explain things was Dorincourt, and the following 
morning he had vanished into space. 

The story is edifying and worth telling. I can pin it together for 
you now. Wemust go back to the night of the disappearance and 
Dorincourt’s flat. Dorincourt’s man is my authority. There were 
three men sitting round the smoking-room table. Dorincourt was 
standing. Very pale he was, with a dogged look about him too. 
He had a blue paper in his hand and he turned from it to these 
strange visitors of his. ‘‘ Forty-five thou’,” snapped Dorincourt, and 
the only answer was that the three heads shook. Then Dorincourt 
said things and the big fat men laughed. “The whole thing is 
beastly,” said Dorincourt (only ‘‘ beastly ” was not exactly the word 
he used). “You are not going to have the Derby winner for 
£38,000.” “No, but that is the price we offer for the Derby /oser,” 
chuckled the fattest man of all, at which Dorincourt straightened his 
back and looked quite dangerous for a minute. And as he stood 
there I think he must have realised things because his voice was 
tremulous when he next spoke. “Curse my luck,” said he. “ You 
brutes know that I’m cornered. I’ve got what I’ve longed for, what 
I’ve spent my fortune in finding, ’ve got my Derby winner. I’ve 
backed it for a fortune and—and now I dare not take the risk. I 
can’t hedge and I dare not stand the racket.” 

There is a big photograph of Sybil over his mantelpiece, and I 
should think that poor Jack looked that way just then. Giddy 
bachelors can take all sorts of risks you know, engaged men cannot 
—except, at least, the matrimonial risk. 

One of the bookies tapped quick time on the table. “Just put 
your name to it, sir,” he said. Dorincourt shrugged his shoulders, 
pursed up his lips, laid the paper before him, and took up the pen. 
“« Jack D——” he wrote, and then started up. He had heard a 
bell ringing. After waiting a minute and hearing steps outside he 
quickly crossed the room. ‘ It’ll be Captain Molyneux,” he explained. 
Then he opened the door. 

“ Ah ! ” 

Jack found himself face to face with Lady Cynthia. 

“Hallo, Jacko,” cried she, “ behold two punters—very frightened 
punters too. You know my schoolboy brother, don’t you?” (A 
nice way to speak of your chaperon, indeed”—this from the worthy 
referred to.) ‘We've rushed in to ask what in the world has 
happened to Roberty. The betting is 2 

He had led her into the little drawing-room. He was begin- 
ning to see the enormity of what he had so nearly done. Those 
friends of his who had backed his horse—how nearly had he sold 
them. His white face frightened her. She was still standing. 
“Tam sorry,” she murmured, ‘What a blow to you. Is Roberty 
dead ?” 

He shook his head. 


“The colt’s all right. It’s me,” he 
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whispered. Then with a wry smile, “I’m going shockingly lame, 
Lady Cynthia.” 

In the pause that followed she sent Archie off with an imaginary 
telegram. Then she turned to Dorincourt. ‘Tell me all, Jacko. 
Let me help.” 

So he told her. Almost his everything was on Roberty. A 
great plunge. If the colt lost he must lose Sybil. “Too heavy a 
stake,” he said hoarsely. “Oh! too heavy a stake.” 

In a flash she saw everything—the big risks, the great gain. 
Love and luck in a wondrous bridal. ‘Oh you cannot lose, Jacko ! 
The thing’s impossible. Roberty will win everything for you. He 
must, and he will. Be true to him—dear Roberty—and he’ll stand 
by you. See it through, Jacko, right through. Nothing is any use to 
you short of everything. Back your luck. You’ve won Sybil, dear 
little thing. You'll win the Derby.” 

This and more, and she convinced him. Of course she did. Her 
face was on fire—that wonderful face of hers. That and her voice 
with its ring of certainty did the good work. Beaten down and 
thrust back were those doubts of his. So the Derby was to be his. 
Roberty was to win. She had said it—the prophetess. The brilliant, 
unconquerable Lady Cynthia had said it. How could he doubt her ? 
And his hands were clean again. He was running straight. An 
immense relief. 

It was to be all or nothing. What useful things telephones are. 
Little wonder that Roberty jumped with a bound into first favouritism 
again. Little wonder, too, that those three fat men were exceedingly 
angry. Little wonder and little matter. 

The Levesons went down to Epsom in the usual ‘ special.” 
Cynthia took Sybil. I think the girl had guessed things pretty well, 
but Cynthia gave her no chance of being anxious. Cynthia was at her 
very best that day. Wonderful—even to her friends. Adorable wit. 

People had almost given up asking for Dorincourt. That is, | 
mean, the right people. The other sort ask for all kinds of things, 
and possibly Dorincourt was amongst them. ‘The right people only 
“thought ” about Dorincourt, which was as it should be, for 
Dorincourt as an intellectual problem was certainly something 
bewitchingly new. 

Probably it was for Sybil’s sake that the Leveson special was 
timed to arrive just before the big race. Wonderful Epsom—how 
dusty and noisy it was that day to be sure. Cynthia did not know 
why, but the din suggested to her a public execution in the olden 
time. A tremendous thing was to happen that afternoon, and these 
black masses of people would become thunder-tongued at the doing 
of it. As the party threaded their way through the paddock she 
crept even closer to Sybil. No Roberty there and, of course, no 
Dorincourt. Roberty was being quietly saddled away somewhere, 
and everyone said that was good. He would be excused the parade 
and the preliminary canter. Only at the post and in the great race 
would they see the pretty cerise jacket. 

In a minute or two they were back on the stand—an excellent 
position. Babel came up to them warring with the Babel about 
them. Even the right people had become excited and were talking 
about Dorincourt. Lady Cynthia looked furtively at Sybil. The 
girl was leaning forward. Her eyes were fixed wistfully on a stretch 
of far country—a wood on a hillside—p aceful and sun-bathed. 
Cynthia understood. 

At length the field was at the post, the din rising louder. It 
seemed even as if the very horses themselves had caught the fever 
of the moment. A restless, swaying little bunch of life it was up there 
against the sky-line, and Roberty was amongst them—cerise for all 
to see. 

Almost before anyone could have thought it possible they were . 
off, something in orange dashing forward. “Off!” a thrilling roar 
parching the throat. Cynthia’s heart beat wildly when she looked 
for the cerise—searched for cerise in that rainbow stream. ‘ Lying 
third,” cried someone—third, just behind The Wizard. Clearly 
to be seen now—the Wizard forging ahead. 
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Almost at the same instant the colours became indistinguishable— 
only funny little black things could be seen skirting the sky. 

Orange was still leading when they made the turn, The Wizard 
and one of Porter’s racing side by side and lying second. Roberty 
was fifth—oh such a long way off fifth. Sixth now, and Cynthia’s 
arm was on Sybil’s shoulder. Down they race to the corner in a 
wonderful quiet. -A spell of silence and enthralling fear. Anxious 
indeed were the eyes that waited the coming. “ Orange still leads.” 
Then a shout, “ The Wizard!” And Cynthia-saw the Eton jacket of 
The Wizard borne side by side with the orange. Only for a moment 
though, for the orange dropped back and back and was lost in the 
bunch close behind. 

On, on they came, driving silence before them. A sob, a whisper, 
a murmur, a rising wind before the storm. Up, up the straight they 


came bringing with them tumult. ‘The Wizard, the Wizard, the 
Wizard for a pony.” Cerise was there to be sure. Poorold Roberty ; 
well on the rails but still—third was he? Twelve lengths behind 
—or perhaps six—hard to say, but behind and seemingly going so 
quietly. Cynthia’s hand is in Sybil’s. ‘Oh, Roberty,” she cries ; 
“ Roberty, Roberty.” 


But the cry was lost in the roar, ‘ Wizard 
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beat ! Wizard beat!” Then ina second did Roberty’s rider bend 
to his work, Straight as an arrow from the bow the horse shot out 
—shot out, too, did another with him. ‘“ Roberty and Cyprus— 
Cy prus—Cyprus—Roberty.” Oh, what a race side by side, neck for 
neck—whips cracking against their flanks—jockeys straining forward 
—nearer, nearer—cerise and-purple, each unable to shake off the 
other—side by side, hard held. Right on to the post and the purple 
still there—still there—still there. Ah! 

“What won? What won?” Was there ever so mad a riot? 
Was there ever such a 230 vA! 


** Sybil, Sybil, wake up old girl—wake up, Syb. Look, come now, 
are you better ? Look, there’s old Jack dropped from the skies leading 
him in. Do you see dear old Roberty—Jack’s leading him in. Won 
byahead. Faint, do you say? Ridiculous. And what do you think 
I hear? Why, Jack has been simply living with the dear horse. 
He’s prevented all sorts of things happening to him. Dear Jacko, 
I am so glad. And there— well—now I'll leave you together. 
What? Oh, Jacko! Before this crowd, too. You lovers! Well, 
youre incorrigible ! ” ; 


Pen‘orth of methylated spirit please, ’cos this lady’s going to a party to-night and wants to put some on her handkerchiet 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY SEASON 
Mr. Luke Fildes. R.A... in his Studio. 


Copyright of ‘The Tatler" 


Mr, Luke Fildes is one of the most popular of our artists, his pictures—‘‘ The Doctor,” ‘‘ The Village Wedding," and many others—having carried his name 
far beyond the world of art. Mr. Fildes was born in 1844 and he was made a Royal Academician in 1887 
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THE WIDOW’S MITE: A True 


brilliant August sun and a deep violet cloud-flecked sky. 

The sea a living sapphire with emerald dancing | lights. 
Flowers of midsummer such as we see in England. Climbing 
roses, nasturtiums, carnations overshadowed by orange and lemon 
trees, and the silvery olive which seems to tremble at its own 
motion. To-day Monte Carlo is at her very best, a paradise of 
p'easure in a sorrow-laden world. The season is over I am told, 
and the gardens seemed given over to children and their nurses. 
A group of children were playing at soldiers. It was a most amusing 
sight, and I enjoyed the little ones’ pleasure almost as much as 
they did themselves, and I did not hide my feelings, patting the 
leader approvingly on the head. 

I was about to leave the gardens when a young woman dressed 
in shabby mourning and looking as if she bore the burden of some 
great sorrow came up and spoke tome. “ Monsieur loves children ?” 
she said. I replied that I was fond of them. ‘Ah, monsieur has 
a kind heart,” she went on. I shrugged my shoulders in default of a 
denial, and she continued, ‘‘ Monsieur, will you do me a favour ?” 
Oh, she is going to beg I thought. ‘Do not think, monsieur,” she 
went on as if she had read my thoughts, ‘that I want to beg ; poor 
as [| am I would never do that. But if monsieur would only go into 
the Casino and put on a 5-franc piece for me it might bring me good 
fortune and I have only the one piece left. Will vou put it on the tab'e 
for me?” she asked pleadingly. “I cannot do it myself, they will 
not let me enter the Casino.” I. tried to persuade her to keep her 
5 francs; I tried hard. 1 told her that | was unlucky, that I never 
played with luck on my side, that I even defied luck, but she per- 
sisted and pleaded and said that her little sick girl at home wanted 
medicine, and that she had dreamt that a dark stranger would 
bring her good for.une. I still tried to persuade her not to play. 
I pointed out to her the probability of my losing her 5 francs; that 
at these single attempts to win at roulette the chances seldom 
favoured the player, that to every one winning ten lose. She shook 
her head and said that she was sure [ should win, that I mzst 
win, and she pressed a 5-franc piece into my hand. Then she 
took from her bodice a litt!e knitted wool baby’s shoe and kissing 
it gave it to me; it was, she said, the shoe of her first-born child 
who had died two years before. That would bring me luck. I saw 
that the tears were coming into her eyes as she gave me the shoe, 
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Story. By Alfred C. Calmour. 


and feeling a lump rising in my own throat I told her to wait and 
hurriedly went up the steps into the Casino. 

When I got to the table I asked a very industrious elderly 
lady to let me look at her card upon which were recorded the 
numbers that had come up. I saw that three numbers, viz., 14, 2, 
and 26, had not appeared for twenty-three spins of the roulette, 
and they were due (or one of them) to come up once in every 
twelve spins, and above all I noticed that the second column of 
twelve numbers, upon which 14, 2, and 26 fell, was in arrear nineteen 
times. As this thought flashed through me No. 11 came up. 
* Ab,” I said to myself, “the run on the second column is coming 
—the average is going to declare itself.” I put the poor woman’s 
5 francs on No, 26, and I supplemented it by putting 5 francs 
on Nos. 14 and 2 from my own store. The roulette was sent 
round ; the ivory ball whirled in an opposite direction, by centrifugal 
force it kept in the groove of the wheel for a few seconds of time, 
then it struck the metal obstructions and darted from side to side. 
As the wheel slowed down I saw the ball gyrating between 26 and 
zero. It balanced itself on the extreme edge between the two 
divisions. Then it stood still for the fraction of a second, which 
seemed to me an eternity of time; at length to my great relief the 
ball tell into No. 26. I had won thirty-five times my stake on 26 
and lost my own two pieces. 

I took up my winnings and hurried out into the gardens. 
The poor woman saw me, and evidently reading the result 
on my face she cried, ‘You have won, monsieur, you have 
won!” I said nothing but offered her the money. As _ she 
stretched out her hand to take it she uttered a cry of pain and 
fell to the ground. With the aid of an attendant I half raised 
her. Another attendant fetched a doctor from the Casino. When 
this gentleman examined the fainting woman he shook his head. 
Her heart, he said, was still beating feebly, but she could not live. 
Gently they carried her to her room in the Condamine, and I went 
with them, heartsick at the termination of my winning coup. An 
old woman with tears in her voice told us that the child had died 
an hour ago. Before the sun went down and twilight fell upon 
Monte Carlo the poor fragile creature had joined her child. Her 
words are still in my ears, “ You will bring me good fortune.” Had 
I done so?- I wonder. 


A PALM ARCHWAY IN ANTELOPE VALLEY, CALIFORNIA 


This yucca palm has assumed the extraordinary form of an arch 
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OUT-OF-THE-WAY 
INTERVIEWS—No. IX. 


The Railway Newspaper Boy. 


“Il keep up with all the : S seas tamunciccdlationn| F 
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biett a good judge” 


“| am coming out as a riva! to Vecsey soon” “The best of the illustrated weeklies" “| practise wrestling in the Japanese method” 
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SOCIETY 


Lady Marjorie Gordon’s Choice.— 
Lady Marjorie Gordon, the only. daughter 
of Lord and Lady Aberdeen, has chosen 
a fit mate in Captain Sinclair, for like 
him she is intensely interested in 
Liberalism. It is natura] that Lady. 
Marjorie should be attracted to politics, 
for her grandfather (Byron’s “ travell’d 
thane, Athenian Aberdeen”’) was Prime 
Minister, her father was one of Mr. 
Gladstone’s closest friends, her mother 
is a keen politician, and her uncle, 
Lord Tweedmouth, is one of the great 
Liberals. |The Gordons and the Sin- 
clairs have made several aJliances. One 
of the first was Lady Eleanor Gordon, 
who married Sir William Sinclair of 
Warsetter in the beginning of the 
sixteenth century. Then Jane Maxwell, 
the famous Duchess of Gordon’s 
daughter, Madelina, married Sir Robert 
Sinclair. of Stevenson and was the 
mother of the gallant Sir Robert Gor- 
don Sinclair who fought with Nelson 
on the Victory. His son died in 1899, 
when the baronetcy passed to Major- 
General Sir Graeme Lockhart, who took 
the additional name of Sinclair. 


A Viceroy’s Court.—The Viceroys 
of Ireland and India are the only two 
officials who may be said to directly 
represent his Majesty and who possess certain 
privileges usually only pertaining to royalty. 
The dignity of the Indian Viceroy’s court had 
somewhat declined until Lord Curzon, who was 
a very strict disciplinaiian in the matter of 
etiquette, took up the reins of government, and 
under his rule maay ancient customs and cere- 
monies were revived. The etiquette of the lrish 
Viceroy’s court has always been strictly main- 
tained, though to the majority of the Irish 
people Dublin Castle is more of a_ political 
than social influence. 


The Maker of Lord Curzon.—The fol- 
lowing story of Lady Curzon has been told 
many times in India. An American globe- 
trotter dining with some English friends in 
Calcutta was asked if Americans took any 
interest in India. “Oh yes,” was the Ameri- 
can’s reply, “and they have some reason to 
do so. One day I meta lady I knew in a 
railway carriage and I handed her a news- 
paper in which was a paragraph headed, 
‘India and Lady Curzon.’ She settled down 
to read it with close attention, and when she 
had finished I remarked to her, ‘ You seem in- 
terested in that item about India.’ ‘ Yes,’ she 
said, ‘Il am; when that young man came out 
here and married little Mary Leiter I always 
said she would make a man of him, and so 
she has.’ ” 


Court Officials.—Mr. Sydney Greville; a 
younger brother of Lord Warwick, holds the 
dual office of a groom in waiting to King 
Edward and private secretary to Queen Alex- 
andra, and is one of the busiest officials at 
Court. In society Mr. Greville is extremely 
popular ; he has a fine ear for music. is a 


Week by Week. 


IN TOWN AND 


LADY MARJORIE GORDON’S FIANCE 


Captain John Sinclair, M.P. for Forfarshire, is the eldest son 
of Captain George Sinclair, who was the youngest son of Sir 
John Sinclair, Bart., of Dunbeath in Caithness-shire 


good judge of a picture, and is one of the 
most amusing dinner conversationalists in 


England. Equally popular is the stately 
Lord Great Chamberlain, an office held by 
that born courtier, Lord Cholmondeley, whose 
eldest son, Lord Rocksavage, has just attained 
his majority. Lord Rocksavage is a lieutenant 
in the 9th Lancers and is a devoted polo 
player in addition to being a good shot and 
a clever golfer. Later on it is possible that 
Lord Rocksavage may relinquish his military 
career and follow his father’s footsteps in 
attendance on his Sovereign at Court. 


A Dancing Man. — As a Cancing man 
Lady Lansdowne’s second son, Lord Charles 
Fitzmaurice, is usually in great demand when 
in town during the season. As becomes one 
who has grown up in the Royals he is also a 
model cavalry officer, dark-haired, dark-eyed, 
and not too heavy to be thoroughly at home 
in the saddle. I believe he was in the neigh- 
bourhood of Spion Kop when that ‘ unfortu- 
nate occurrence” took place. At home he 
goes in for the lesser excitements of polo and 
hunting mainly, though he is also fond of 
shooting and the usual recreations of a country 
gentleman. He has an estate of his own up 
in Scotland which he inherited from his grand- 
mother, the French countess who was Lady 
Nairne in the northern kingdom and Comtesse 
de Flahault on the Calais side of the Channel. 
Lord Charles, by the way, resembles very 
much the portraits of his French ancestors ; 
he also inherits something of the French 
character, for he is bright and ches rful in dis- 
position, excellent company, and absolutely 
devoted to dancing. 
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Lady Windsor.—There is no finer 
house in London for a society function 
than Lord Windsor’s magnificent man- 
sionin Mount Street, not far from the 
Marble Arch. Mr. Fairfax Wade put 
his best work into it, and the splendid 
marble hall and staircase provide a 
fitting introduction to the spacious 
salons. The hostess, whose ball lately 
was such a success, always does things 
well. Lady Windsor, by the way, is 
one of the few people who have come 
to griefin an ordinary carriage to be 
afterwards carried home safely by a 
motor. She was driving with the late 
Lord Rowton and three or four other 
friends across Cadoxton Common to 
meet Lord Windsor at Lavernock, 
whcre he was golfing, when one of the 
horses shied and the whole party were 
thrown into the river. Of course they 
were drenched, and had to wait at the 
rectory wrapped up in blankets till 
Lord Windsor came with a motor and 
a change of clothes from their country 

* place, St. Fagan’s Castle. 


Chamberlains and Churchills.—In 
one respect the Chamberlain family 
resembles the Churchill’s. In matri- 
mony their inclinations are cosmo- 
politan. Mr. Herbert Chamberlain, 
who died the other day, married a Canadian 
lady ; Mr. Walter Chamberlain also found 
his bride in the Dominion ; while Mrs. Joseph 
Chamberlain, as everyone knows, is an 
American. The passion of kinship is very 
strong in the Chamberlains, and with the 
exception of Mr. Arthur Chamberlain all the 
family followed in politics the line taken by 
the ex-Colonial Secretary. When Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain was a Radical his brothers 
were Radicals ; indeed, Herbert and Walter 
Chamberlain were both blackballed for the 
Reform Club twenty years ago on the ground 
of their advanced Radicalism, but both of 
them subsequently became Unionists, 


“Bartie.”— The society gardener far 
excellence is Lord Redesdale, better known in 
court crcles as “ Bartie,” who is to be presi- 
dent of the Royal Botanic Society’s coming 
horticultural exhibition. Batsford, the beauti- 
ful place near Moreton-in-the-Marsh which 
he inherited from his cousin, the last Earl of 
Redesdale, who died in 1886, is famous for 
its gardens, created by his skill. Wherever 
he went when he was in the diplomatic ser- 
vice-he assimilated ideas which he applied in 
the delightful pleasance that has grown up 
as by magic on the hillside at Batsford Park. 
Even China and Japan have contributed to 
its marvels. When he was at the Office of 
Works he transformed Hyde Park, and more 
recently he has advised the King at Windsor. 
Lady Redesdale, who was Lady Clementine 
Ogilvy, lost her brother, Lord Airlie, in the 
South Atrican War and nearly lost two of her 
sons. The elder, who is still in the 1oth 
Huss.irs, was badly wounded. 
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Thomson 
LADY MARJORIE GORDON, WHOSE ENGAGEMENT TO CAPTAIN SINCLAIR HAS JUST BEEN ANNOUNCED 


Lady Marjorie, who was born in 1880, is the only daughter of the Earl and Countess of Aberdeen 
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A Classic Name.—It is curious how Lady 
Hermione Grimston’s Christian name is dis- 
tributed among her relations. Her grand- 


mother is Lady Hermione Grahame, and 
Hermione is also the Christian name of her 


Alice Hughes 


LADY HERMIONE GRIMSTON 


Whose engagement to Mr. Buxton is just announced, is the second 


daughter of the Earl of Verulam 


aunt, the Duchess of Montrose. The late 
Duchess of Leinster, a cousin of Lady Her- 
mione Grimston, was Hermione, as is also 
one of Lord Crewe’s twin daughters. 


Soldier and Sailor Too.—Since the holi- 
days the Marquis and Marchioness of Ailsa 
have been up at their beautiful castle on the 
Clyde, where they have spent so much of 
their happy married life. Lady Ailsa is the 
second wife of the marquis and was known 
as a charming Anglo-Indian before their 
romantic love match some twelve or thirteen 
yearsago. Their children—a boy and a girl— 
are, 'of course, quite young. Lady Aline 
Brown, who was married three years ago to 
Lord Kilmaine’s son, and Lord Cassilis, whose 
marriage to Sir Mark McTaggari-Stewart’s 
daughter took place last year, are the children 
of Lord Ailsa’s first marriage with Mrs. W. 
H. Gladstone’s sister. Lord and Lady Ailsa 
go very little into society. They seem to 
prefer Culzean Castle to London, and stand- 
ing as it does on the lofty cliffs sheer over the 
Clyde Firth in the midst of lovely woods with 
the blue waters below so that one can drop a 
pebble in them from the windows, the pr fer- 
ence is easily understood. Lord Ailsa, there- 
fore, takes naturally to the sea, and having 
served as a soldier in the Guards now does 
his duty to his country as an officer of the 
Royal Naval Reserve. 


The Grim Kennedys.—Lord Ailsa’s an- 
cestors, the grim Kennedys of Culzean, wore 
powerful chiefs in the early Stuart times, 
and one of them was amongst the deputation 
which went over with Mary Queen of Scots 
when she was married to the Dauphin. 
Apparently he was too go:d a patriot for the 
French Court to tolerate, for he was poisoned 
with three other deputies before they could 
escare from France. Grim as they were the 
Kennedys had always an eye for beauty in 
their wives, and their latest representative 
maintained the family tradition in that respect. 
His first wife as well as his present was quite 
a handsome woman though rather noted for 
religious zeal and devotion to the temperance 
cause. 


Another Peer Player.—Now that the 
Marquis of Anglesey thinks of retiring from 
amateur theatrical management Lord Suffolk 
is taking his place as our most prominent 
peer player. He will both manage and act 
at the performances he gives 
at the Court Theatre on June 8 
and 9g. The company is in- 
deed practically a family party. 
The only brother and a sister 
of the earl are in the cast, 
another sister conducts the 
orchestra, and his two remain- 
ing sisters sit under her baton. 
Lord Suffolk is quite a youthful 
and eligible peer of six-and- 
twenty who has been soldier- 
ing with the Gloucestershires 
and has been out to India with 
Lord Curzon as A.D.C. He 
has a magnificent place at 
Charlton Park, where the fine 
Jacobean house in yellow grey- 
stone boasts a grand old gallery 
and priceless pictures. Some 
of the latter once belonged 
to James IL., who sent them 
to an ancestor of the eatl’s 
for safety when he fled. 
He never returned to claim 
them, and his successor did 
not find it expedient to 
woiry their custodian. I 
believe the king’s room, 
where some of the oldest hang, is still haunted 
by their quondam owner. 


A Royal Lecturer. —The Prince of 
Monaco, who lectured last Friday at the 
Royal Institution, has the misfortune to have 
a direct personal interest in a certain other 
royal institution at Monte Carlo which does 
not by any means increase his popularity in 
strait-liced circles. But in his own little 
principality he is immensely popular with the 
crowd, and those who meet him elsewhere 
are constrained to 
admit that he is a 
scholar and a gentle- 


man. Amongst the 
profissors also’ it is 
known that he has 


done solid work in the 
cause of science. His 
life has not been a 
happy one. For some 
years he has _ lived 
apart from the _prin- 
cess, a Franco-Ameri- 
can Jewess who was 
anear relation of the 
poet Heine and ap- 


pears to have been 
burdened with the 
arlistic temperament. 


The match was a love 
one, but though the 
early days of their 
martied life were idyllic 
the time arrived when - 
the prince's scientific 
pursuits and the prin- 
cess’s_ poetical aspira- 
tions came into con- 
flict, with the usual 
result. Since then his 
devotion to deep-sea 
exploration has been 
single-minded, and he 
is now an authority on 
the subject. He has 
not yet invented an 
“infallible system.” 
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- The Night of the Derby Day. — The 
King will give his usual Derby dinner to the 
members of the Jockey Club at Buckingham 
Palace on the night of the Derby day, and 
there will be a short smoking concert after- 
wards, The Queen and Princess Victoria will 
dine with the Duchess of Devonshire (the 
duke, of course, dining at the palace), and 
afterwards there will be a small dance. The 
King and his guests will come on to the dance. 
This is what is known as a “‘knee-breeches 
occasion,” and is an innovation of the present 
reign. The King’s guests will not wear 
regular ministerial or court dress or uniform, 
but a dress coat, knee breeches, and silk 
stockings. 

Whitsuntide Parties.—There was a fairly 
big exodus from town for Whitsuntide, and 
numters of people entertained small parties at 
their country houses ; the most important of 
these holiday entertainments was, of course, 
at Culford, where Lord and Lady Cadogan 
entertained the Duke and Duchess of Con- 
naught, the party including the Duke and 
Duchess of Abercorn and Lady Coventry, 
Farming operations are carried on extensively 
at Culford, and Lord Cadogan has from time 
to time secured a goodly number of first 
places for his cattle at various shows. Captain 
Stanley, D.S.O., who has just resigned his 
commission in the Grenadier Guards, was, by 
the way, one of Lord Cadogan’s aide-de-camps 
during the latter’s viceroyalty in Ireland. 


Successful Dances.—Ccrtainly one of the 
most successful functions of the season was 
the dance given by Mrs. Inigo Jones at the 
Hyde Park Hotel. The contingent of dancing 
men ‘included a small battalion of young 
Guardsmen; the rooms were never unduly 
crowded and there was no lack of partners 
for the girls, among whom Lady Mary 
Hamiiton was much admired. Ano.l.er 
brilliant dance was that given by Lady Wara 
at Cadogan Gardens, where the wealth oi 
the floral decorations was quite a feature. 


Lallie Charles 


THE DUCHESS OF LEEDS 
1884. 
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Some Beautiful Miniatures on Exhibition in Bond Street. 


The Society of Miniature 
Painters, of which the 
president is Sir W. B, Rich- 


mond, is now holding a 


vety pretty exhibition of 


the work of its members 
at 175, Bond Street. Some 
of the most dainty of the 
miniatures are reproduced 


on this page 


1. Portrait of a Lady, by Miss Carlotta Nowlan 5. A Lady in Black, by Lionel Heath 

2. ‘A Melody,” by Miss Alice James 6. Mrs. E. Heron Allen, by Lionel Heath 

3. ‘The Maid with the Delicate Air,” by Miss Cecil Jay 7. A Study in Grey (Mrs. Claude Watney), by Mrs. E. Corbould-Ellis 
4. “Dorothy,” by Edward Tayler 8. Wykham, son of Mrs, Percy Sharman, by Miss Hepburn Edmunds 
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THE DAUGHTER OF A DRAMATIST 
Miss Ethelwyn Arthur-Jones. 


Johnston & Hoffmann 


Miss Ethe.wyn Sylvia Arthur-Jones, who is now playing on tour, is the younger daughter of Mr, Henry Arthur Jones. She began her career in the provinces in her 
father's plays, notably The Manauvres of Jane and The Case of Rebellious Susan. One of her first appearances in London was in Mr. Barrie’s Wedding Guest. In April, 
1902, she married Mr. M. V. Leveaux, the theatre manager 
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MISS MARIE STUDHOLME 
Who is Playing in ‘ The Orchid” at the Gaiety. 


Johnston & Hofimann 


Miss Studholme, who is now appearing in The Orchid, is probably the most-photographed woman of the day in England—the Queen excepted. Quite recently a ‘dentist 
used her portrait for advertising purposes without her permission. Miss Studholme took him into court and got £50 damages, all the costs, and a public apology. Her 
favourite game is Badminton 
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MUSIC, AND OTHER. ENTERTAINMENTS 


Week by Week. 


The Opera.—I re- 
member that when 
M. Messager was ap- 
pointed musical director 
of the Opera the rudest 
of all the musical critics 
set up a howl of execra- 
tion, in which he fore- 
shadowed the death of 
serious musical art at 
Covent Garden. He has 
been completely wrong. 
The recent Wagner 
performances have been 
as good as anything | 
can remember, and the 
mere fact of Dr. Richter’s 
connection with the 
special performances 
goes to show the catholic 


spirit with which the 
opera house is con- 
ducted. But the smaller 


work is also receiving 
its due share. I ques- 
tion, for instancej, 
whether Azgoletto, wih 
such artists as Caruso, 
Melba, and Renaud, 
could be improved upon. 


Steg: Pictorial Publishing Co. 


THE LOVERS IN ‘' VERONIQUE” AT THE APOLLO 


This picture shows how Count Florestan de Valiancourt (Mr. Rea) turned the tables on his fiancée 

(Miss Ruth Vuncent). Disguising herself as a flower girl under the name of Veronique she had 

made him love her. In the last act (in the Tuileries) she becomes her real self, Héléne de Solanges, 
when Florestan pretends (in fun) not to recognise her 


The Lighter Work.— 
Now that the first blush 
of Wagner enthusiasm 
is Over it is very curious 
to note that people have 
ceased to be ashamed to 
acknowledge the charm 
of Verdi’s early work. 
Rigoletto is exceedingly 
pretty, and it forms a 
useful antidote to the 
epidemic of ugliness 
which it in turn origin- 
ally created. I was 
specially delighted with 
The Marriage of 


Figaro, where Miss 
Neilsen was more at 
home than in Dox 


Giovanni, which is not 
to be repeated this 
season, I believe. ML. 
Herold again was far 
better in Die Metster- 
singer than as Lohen- 
grin. The Beckmesscr 
of Herr Krasa is capital. 
Van Rooy’s Hans Sachs 
needs no praise at this 
time of day. 


“THE MONEY MAKERS" AT THE ROYALTY 


Burford 


Two girls, wishing to make a little money to start married life upon, decide at the instance of the housemaid, Bella (Miss Claire Romaine), to become tipsters, This picture 
shows them in Bella's kitchen—Dot (Miss Muriel Ashwynne) on the left and her cousin, Mabel (Miss Lettice Fairfax), on the right 
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“THE HOUSE OF BURNSIDE” AT TERRY’S THEATRE 


The Two Grandfathers. 


Stage Pictorial Publishing Co. 


On the right-hand side or the picture stands Richard Burnside (Mr. Edward Terry), whose blackguard son had married the daughter of his old friend, Robert Parminter 

(Mr. A, E. George), seen on the extreme left. Two children are born—a girl (Miss Beatrice Terry), who is seen speaking to the postman, and a boy (Master Roy Lorraine). 

Burnside discovers that one of the children, and he is passionately devoted to them, is illegitimate. The mother declines to disclose which, and Burnside goes through a 

curious mental crisis in which he attempts to cut the whole family off. The play, which is quite a success and well worth seeing, is essentially French in its ethics 
despite the English dress which Mr. Parker has given it 
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The Return to Prettiness.— Veronique at 
the Apollo is another indication that the pur- 
veyor of light music is inclined, if anything, 
to return to the plane of prettiness. I have 
said over and over again in these pages that 
sooner or later musical comedy would have to 
be modified. Do not you agree with me that 
in nine cases out of ten it is the dreariest 
form of squandering an evening that you can 
experience? If it were a mere variety enter- 
tainment where 
people tumbled on 
without rhyme 
or reason  some- 
thing might be 
said for it, but it 
has become bur- 
dened with that 
frightful British 
solemnity, compar 
able to a London 
fog, which is always 
afraid to be frankly 
invertebrate and 
relies for a stiffen- 
ing process on an 
exceedingly stupid 
melodramatic plot. 
As a test I may say 
that while I would 
be able to tell you 
in a hundred words 
the plot of a real 
play by any of the 
great dramatists I 
would find it abso- 
Jutely impossible to 
tell you anything 
whatever after the 
first night about a 
musical comedy. 
Ona second or third 
visit I do not care 
what it is about, 
because by that 
time the ‘clever 
people” have been able to pull themselves 
together and entertain me. 


Veronique.—Now Veronique is a real 
tructure, built, however, with that lightness 
of touch which the penny-plain-and-twopence- 
coloured purveyor of ‘‘drawma” of the old 
Adelphi type always fails to produce. It com- 
pletely lacks the drzary humours of the young 
man about town, which in all conscience are, 
I think, pretty well exhausted. 


THE GOLF GIRLS IN 


MISS MONICA SAYER IN 


Good Singing.—If I am tired of the in- 
vertebrate story of musical comedy I am still 
more weary of the handsome young ladies 
with apologies for voices and a still greater 
apology for the art of acting. I am assured 
that they get large salaries. Why I can 
never understand. Perfectly delightful is the 
singing of Miss Ruth Vincent in the name- 
part of Veronigue. 1 always regretted the 


departure of Miss Vincent from the Savoy 


‘“THE DUCHESS OF DANTZIC” 


and felt that she was completely wasting her 
talents in such stuff as the headless-tailless 
inanities of a recent musical comedy in which 
she appeared. Then we have Miss Rosina 
Brandram, who I think appears out of the 
Savoy for the first time in her career. Her 
appearance under Mr. Edwardes’s manage- 
ment seems to me to be a great score in 
favour of those of us who are young enough 
to think that musical comedy has become a 
bit old-fashioned. 


“THE PRINCE OF PILSEN” 
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New Plays at Kennington.—We have of 
late had several new productions put on at the 
suburban theatre, and Mr. Robert Arthur has 
arranged for a succession of notable new pro- 
ductions at his fine house at Kennington. 
The first, next Tuesday, will be an entirely 
new and original comic opera entitled Ze 
King’s Diamond, by Meredith Ball, who was 
musical director for so long with Sir Henry 
Irving. It is of the Lady Afolly type and 
laid in the time of 
Charles I, I under- 
stand that a_ very 
strong cast has 
been got together 
including Miss 
Winifred Hare. 
Then will follow a 
new play with the 
curious title of The 
Sadducee and the 
Sinner, by Cyril 
Hallward; a_ full 
West-end company 
has been engaged. 
On June 13 Mr. 
Laurence Irving wiil 
present for the first 
time in London his 
new romantic play, 
Richard Lovelace. 
This is founded on 
incidents in the life 
of the soldier-poet, 
Colonel Lavelace, 
whose portrait 
hangs in the Dul- 
wich Gallery. He 
is known not only 
by his poems but 
by his great devo- 
tion to the forlorn 
cause of Charles I. 
Many quotations 
from his poems are 
well known; for 
instance, “I could not love thee, dear, so 
much loved I not honour more” and ‘ Stone 
walls do not a _ prison make nor iron 
bars a cage.” The scene is laid at Worces- 
ter, and the female element is supplied by love 
passages with a gentlewoman of great beauty 
and fortune named Lucy Sacheverell. The 
cast will include Mr. Laurence Irving and his 
wife, Miss Mabel Hackney. Mr. Arthur is 
now conducting the Coronet and the Camden 
theatres, which were built by Mr. Saunders. 


Campbell & Gray 
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“ Sans -Géne” Burlesqued.—When the 
“sketch ” question is settled I shall not be 
surprised if the music-halls take to burlesquing 
theatre plays. Miss Marie Lloyd has made 
a beginning at any rate with Savs- 
Géne, for she recently produced a skit, 
written by Mr. J. P. Harrington and 
composed by Mr. Le Brunn. This, of 
course, is not the first time that 
Napoleon has been seen in the halls. 


Miss Annie Russell.—What a plea- 
sure Mr. Charles Frohman could confer 
on London audiences if he would only 
take it into his managerial head to 
bring over Miss Annie Russell for 
a season. No one who saw her here 
in the summer of 1898 as Sue in Bret 
Harte’s play of that name at the 
Garrick can—if they love and under- 
stand acting—ever lose remembrance 
of the charm that actress with her 
delicate face and wistful eyes exerted 
over them until they forgot it was a 
play, and saw nothing but the tragedy 
of the young life on the lonely farm. 
Now that Miss Russell has married an 
Englishman — Mr. Oswald  Barker- 
Yorke — she might be more easily 
induced to come here again. 


Little Lord Fauntleroy a Broker, 
-——Mr. Tommy Russell, Miss Annie 
Russell’s brother, was the Little Lord 
Fauntleroy in the first American pro 
duction of Mrs. Frances Hodgson Bur- 
nett’s play. When he grew up and was 
allowed to look round for himself he decided 
that for him, at all events, there were better 
things than an actor’s life. So he went to 
Wall Street, and is now very prosperous. 


MISS MARIE LLOYD AS 


Italy as Our Entertainer.—It is long since 
Italy was so very much to the front in enter- 
taining us as at present. Though Italians 
have largely fallen off at Covent Garden 
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MISS MARIE LLOYD AS ‘SANS.GENE” 


there can be no doubt that Signor Caruso is 
far and away the most popular singer there, 


and with very good reason. His duke in 
Rigoletto and his play-actor in Pagliacci are 


““ SANS-GENE” 
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extremely beautiful. In addition to the Opera 
we have an Italian exhibition at Earl’s Court 
and an Italian circus at Hengler’s, organised 
by Signor Volpi. Italy, of course, was long 
the cradle of showmanship. [| am glad 
that a circus has come back to Lordon, 
for there is something very delightful in 
the ring, amusing as it does extreme 
youth and old age. I have seen an 
elderly man laugh himself into joyous 
tears over a clown although a music- 
hall or theatre comedy could not make 
him even smile. Signor Volpi has a 
very fine collection of performing 
animals at Hengler’s. 


The Military Tournament.—The 
circus influence is particularly noticc- 
able in the Military Tournament th:s 
year, for the game of push-ball played 
by the Life Guards originated, I think, 
at Busch’s circus in Berlin a year or 
two ago. One reporter has been 
declaring that the horses enter into the 
spirit of the game. Butdo they? I 
remember Mr, Frank Fillis declaring to 
me that horses were the most stupid 
animals, being taught everything me- 
chanically. That is why they are easy 
to train. The higher the intelligence 
of the animal the less easy is it to 
teach it tricks. I rarely miss the 
Military Tournament. 


New Music.—I have received some 
pretty music from the Ascherbergs in- 
cluding a setting of Mr. Austin Dobson’s 
song of ‘The Four Seasons,” by 
Marjorie K, Henson, and a series of thirteen 
songs by C. Paston Cooper. The Carys of 
Oxford Circus also send me some new music, 
including ten songs by Mr. Colin McAlpin. 
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ou who sit in the stalls or circle of the 
West-end theatre and envy the actor 

his apparently easy existence little dream of 
the hardships and privations he has endured 
or the strenuous struggle he must needs have 


fought for many years ere he 
reached that coveted goal, the 
permanent London stage. With 
the sole exception of ‘ booth-mum- 
ming,” which hardly comes within 
the province of legitimate acting, 
the severest of these trials are un- 
doubtedly met in the “ fit-ups,” for 
no actor can claim to have hada 
thorough training in his profession 
who has had no expe-ience of these. 

What are the “fit-ups”? you 
ask. The term is applied to those 
of our smaller provincial towns 
which do not boast a theatre and 
where theatrical performances can 
only be given in the town hall, corn 
exchange, or some other spacious 
room in which a temporary stage is 
“fitted up” for the occasion by the 
touring company. These combina- 
tions invariably “carry” with them 
the “frame,” proscenium, “cloths,” 
“flats,” curtains, and all scenery 
and accessories necessiry for the 
speedy equipment of a miniature 
theatre, and not infrequently also 
trestles and boards for the erection 
of an impromptu platform where 
none is provided.° This work 
demands a regular staff of three or 
four carpenters and baggage men in 
addition to the ordinary cast, but 
they are usually made use of in the 
evening in insignificant or “super ” 
parts. 

A tour under such conditions 
naturally gives cause for perpetual 
anxiety not only to those who are 
responsible for the management of 
affairs but also to the artists them- 
selves, and especially to the ladies, 
for they are continually ‘‘on. the 
move,” and most of their spare time 
is taken up in packing and un- 
packing. Four towns—or villages 
——are about the average number 
visited in the course of a week, but 
it is nothing out of the ordinary for 
a company to “work” as many as 
ten or even twelve places in a 
fortnight. The constant cares and 
worries that must ever arise from 
such incessant travelling may be 
better imagined if a short account 
be here given of a typical day in the 
“* fit-ups.”’ 

The “train call” is almost 
invariably an early one, for there is 
so much to be done before the 
performance can be given in the 
next town that the first available 
train is always arranged for. The 
actor, who overnight probably did 
not get to bed until well after mid- 
night, must rise with the lark, cram 
his few toilet requisites into his bag 
and a boiled egg down his throat, 
and betake himself to the station 
with a few minutes to spare, for he 
dare not be late. With considerable 
luck he may arrive at his destina- 
tion about mid-day. Immediately 


IN THE <“*  FIT-UPS.” 


there is a rush for the hall—sometimes a mile 
or two from the railway—and the caretaker 
is besieged with a dozen simultaneous verbal 
applications for addresses of lodgings. The 
more fortunate members of the party may 


By 


Campbell & Gray 


‘THE DUCHESS OF DANTZIC” 


MISS MONICA SAYER _ IN 


This young player, who has played Lisette in 7he Duchess of Dantszic during 

part of the season at the Lyric, has had nearly all her stage experience in the 

same theatre. She began at the Lyric with The Silver Slipper when that piece 

was produced on June 1, tgo1, and except for two short tours, when she played 

small parts in both Florodora and The Silver Slipper, has remained there without 

a break. She has good looks, sings, and dances very prettily. She has two 
sisters who have ventured to try their luck on the stage 
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One of Them. 


settle their rooms after only half an-hour’s 
search, but the actor generally congratulates 
himself if he is “ suited” within a couple of 


hours of his arrival in the town. This done 
he makes a hurried investigation of the 


principal streets and shops of the 
place, and having purchased a chop 
for his dinner from a cheap butcher 
and a few necessary victuals in the 
smallest possible quantities at the 
cheaper sort of stores, he returns 
more or less gaily to the hall to 
fetch his bag. 

At this juncture he considers him 
self entitled to a respite and adjourns 
to the inn nearest the place of 
entertainment and spends the next 
half-hour over a g'ass or two of beer 
in the company of those of his 
colleagues who have had the good 
fortune to reach an- equally ad- 
vanced stage in the day’s pro- 
ceedings. Heis now comparatively 
at his ease, for it is not yet four 
o’clock, so with his bag in his hand 
and _ his provisions in his pockets he 
strolls leisurely back to his lodgings. 
The luxury of a thorough good wash, 
a humble but hearty dinner, forty 
winks on the couch and a strony 
cup of tea, and it is time to present 
himself at the hall, where throughout 
the day the carpenters have been 
hard at work erecting the “ fit-up.” 


There are but two tiny dressing- 


rooms, and in the one allotted for 
the use of the male members of the 
company he busies himself unpack- 
ing and preparing for the “show.” 

The performance over, he has to 
put everything back in his basket, 
which is tossed on the lorry with 
the scenery and taken back to 
the station, Home—the irony of 
the word!—to supper, a smoke, 
and bed, only to be wakened again 
at six or seven the next morning 
with the prospect of another similar 
day before him. 

An amusing and _ interesting 
book could be written by an intelli- 
gent and observant actor on the 
difference in culture and customs of 
the inhabitants of the small towns 
in the four countries which constitute 
the British Isles. From the mum- 
mer’s point of view there is no 
civilisation except in England, for 
in the villages of Scotland, Ireland, 
and Wales he is looked upon as 
a kind of curiosity; although by 
courtesy he is acknowledged to be a 
human being, the “play-actor” 
nevertheless belongs to the category 
of freaks, and his arrival in a rural 
town is greeted with a volley of 
jeers from an assemblage of local 
ragamuffins, A great deal of diplo- 
matic argument and persuasion— 
almost of pleading—must be brought 
to bear upon the landladies, too, 
before they can be induced to let 
even a back bedroom to a member 
of such a “ low” community, 

All this is but a sidelight on the 
many trials of an earnest actor, but 
it may serve as a warning to stage- 
struck youths, 
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FROM A SPECIAL ARTIST IN TOKIO, JAPAN 


The Authorities Preferred to Show him a Wrestling Match rather than Real Warfare. 


Drawn by Sheldon Williams, Special Artist to the “ Sphere” 


A WRESTLING MATCH IN TOKIO 


The canopy over the “ring” is erected in a huge bamboo and awning-covered arena. The wording on the canopy means ‘“‘ There is peace in heaven 
and earth.” The figure with the bucket in the right-hand corner of the picture is the “‘giogi,” i.e., the referee 
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THE GREAT WAR IN THE FAR EAST 


The Rival Armies at Drill and on the March. 


Duin 


EN ROUTE TO PINGYANG: THIS IS AN ACTUAL PHOTOGRAPH OF THE JAPANESE ARMY ON THE MARCH IN KOREA 
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A REVIEW OF RUSSIAN TROOPS ON THE EVE OF THEIR DEPARTURE FOR THE SEAT OF WAR 
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OUR NEW PRIZE COMPETITION. 


Who are the Three Prettiest Children in Great Britain and Ireland? 


ap his competition started in our issue of May 18 and will run for 
twelve weeks in all. All intending competitors have to do is to 

send in a phctograph of any pretty child, either their own or the child 
of any of their relations or friends. Any competitor 
may send in as many photographs as he or she 
pleases, but each photograph must be accompanied 
by a full set of twelve coupons, one of which will 
appear during each week the competition lasts, A 
coupon will be found each week on the last page of 
THE TATLER, 2.¢., the page facing the inside back 

cover. 

As “child” is a somewhat indefinite term, it has 
been decided that no photograph of a boy or girl over 
twelve years of age will be considered by the judges 
in this competition. In all there will be three 
prizes, which will be awarded in order to the senders 
of what are adjudged to be the three prettiest chil- 
dren. The task of deciding which are the three 
prettiest children will be undertaken by Lady Conan- 
Doyle, the wife of the creator of “‘ Sherlock Holmes,” 
and Mrs. Thomas Hardy, wife of the distinguished 
novelist, and the decision of these ladies must be 
regarded as absolutely final. Each photograph sent 
in must have written clearly on the back of it the 
name and address of the sender as well as the full name and 
address of the original of the photograph. 

Photographs may be taken either 


nection with this competition, and the sending to us of a photograph 
by any competitor must be taken as implying full permission for us 
to publish the photograph. No social distinction will be made, and 


FIRST PRIZE—A SOLID SILVER TEA AND COFFEE SERVICE 


Manufactured by the Association of Diamond Merchants, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 


the child ofa gardener will have as good a chance of a prize as 
the child of a duke. Photographs will only be received between 
Wednesday, August ro, and Tues- 


by professional or amateur photo- 
graphers, but in all cases they 
must be non-copyright. For the 
benefit of those who perhaps do 
not understand what this means 
I may repeat what I said last 
week, Roughly speaking, the 
law concerning photographs is 
this: If you have a photograph 
taken by a_ professional photo- 
grapher and pay him for it the 
copyright is yours; that is to 
say, you can dispose of it for 
publication as you wish. If you 
do not pay for the taking of the 
photograph the copyright is the 
property of the man who took it, 
and he can refuse permission to 
have it published. We reserve 
to ourselves the right to publish 
without payment any photograph 
or photographs. received in con- 


day, August 16, 1904. 

Unlike some of our previous 
prize puzzles this competition 
requires no special knowledge, no 
deep thinking, and no consulting of 
reference books. The only qualifi- 
cation needed is the possession of 
a photograph of a pretty child. I 
hope all competitors will carefully 
read every word on this page and 
abstain from worrying the editor 
with unnecessary questions. Above 
all things competitors should bear 
in mind the date of sending in 
their photographs. 

This competition began in our 
issue of May 18, but there is still 
time to enter for it as last week’s 
number can be obtained either 
direct from the publishers, Great 
New Street, E.C., or from any 
bookstall or newsagent. 


SECOND PRIZE—A LADY'S DRESSING BAG 


Manufactured by the Association of Diamond Merchants, Trafalgar 
Square, W.C. 


FIRST PRIZE 


A Magnificent Tulip-pattern Solid Silver Tea and Coffee Service 
with Hot-water Jug 


The exact reproduction of the set built by the Association of Diamond Merchants, Ltd., for 
the Glasgow Exhibition to represent English silver work. Valued at £55 


SECOND PRIZE 


A Lady’s Green Levant Morocco Dressing Bag 


Fitted with a set of nine faceted English cut-glass bottles mounted in massive “ Repoussé” 
sterling silver, sterling silver clock, two African ivory hair brushes, one each hat and cloth 
brush, shoe horn, button hook, paper-knife, glove-stretcher, powder box, lady’s companion com- 
plete with twelve manicure pieces, finest pearl handles and Sheffield steel. The leather 
fittings comprise stationery case, pen and pencil, bevelled-edge mirror, folding table jewel 
case, purse, housewife (fitted with needles, pins, &c.), card case, note book, ink pot, match box, 
folding spirit lamp, and leather-covered folding curling tongs with ivory handles. Valued 
at £50 


THIRD PRIZE 


A Diamond Daisy Pattern Necklet 


THIRD PRIZE—A DIAMOND NECKLET 


Manufactured by the Association of Diamond 
Merchants, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 


With loop for attaching pendant. Every stone clear set and mounted in best quality gold. 
Valued at £35 
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LITERARY 


Our Ally. — Yet another book 
on Japan! It is called Present- 
day Japan, Theauthor is Augusta 
N. Campbell Davidson, and the 
publisher Mr. T, Fisher Unwin, 
The book is made up of letters 
written over a considerable period, 
and they form a very vivid presen- 
tation of life in present-day Japan. 
Take, for example, the chapter of 
the national faith, concerning which 
there has been much flippant writing 
in popular books. Miss (or Mrs.) 
Davidson has a chapter on this 
subject from which I reproduce the 
illustration of a Shinto priestess. 


The Religion of Japan.—The 
writer tells with great clearness the 
story of the prevailing religion of 
the Japanese; that is to say, Shin- 
toism. She also recognises, as 
everyone does who has studied the 
question, the great gulf that sepa- 
rates the Eastern from the Western 
intellect. Shintoism, by the way, as 
Miss Davidson points out, seems to 
have been in anticipation of the 
Positivist creed. Its gods are the 
ancestors of the modern Japanese, 
and its one worship is its country. 
The god of its present-day worship 
is nothing more nor less than 
“Great Japan.” ‘It is,” she says, 
“patriotism expressed in terms of 
theology and raised by the influence of the supernatural to a higher 
power than the feeble sentiment which bears that name with us.” 


The Library of a Bookman.—I see that the library of Mr. J. 
Dykes Campbell is to be sold at Sotheby’s on June 13 and 14. A 
new generation has grown up that does not know anything about 
Mr. Campbell, but Iam one of those who have the kindliest rnemories 
of him, so fine was his enthusiasm for books, so extraordinarily 
accurate and wide his knowledge. That wide and accurate know- 
ledge is reflected in his Zzfe of Coleridge—the standard life of that 
poet. Mr. Campbell’s other work included the reprinting of Tenny- 
son’s cancelled writings, a rare pamphlet by Addison, and an equally 
scarce Coleridge booklet which was reissued after Mr. Campbell’s 
death by his friend, Mr. Hale White, better known to the world as 
Mark Rutherford. 


A Rare Book.—Mr. Dykes Campbell got into very considerable 
trouble over that Tennyson booklet ; he had printed a few for his 
private friends, merely as a matter of curiosity, and accidentally left 
a parcel of these in the shop of the late John Camden Hotten, 
the well-known bookseller and publisher. Hotten took to selling 
them and, moreover, made matters worse by the following inscription 
which he added in his catalogue :— 

The lost poems of the Poet Laureate. These are the choice poems that have been 
dropped or thrown aside by the poet during his literary career. They have been 
collected with considerable care and labour by a gentleman of great literary taste in 
western{Canada. The little volume also includes variation in the text and the succes- 
sive changes that have taken place in the growing up of the poem. It is understood 
that only an exceedingly limited number of copies have been taken off, most creditably 
in point of workmanship, at the Backwood Press. 

The Tennyson v. Hotten Case.—The result was that Tennyson 
lodged an action in Chancery. Hotten lost that case, and besides 
paying £100 was compelled to give up to Tennyson’s lawyers the 
whole of the edition in his possession. Campbell’s name, however, 
never transpired as having been actually responsible. Fortunately 
he kept a few copies, and I am glad to think that I am one 
of the friends to whom he gave an autograph copy. No copy 
of this little Tennyson booklet has got into the coming sale although 
a copy of Tennyson’s ‘ Timbuctoo” of 1829 as well as ‘“ Poems 
by Two Brothers ” are to be found there. 


The Death of Vierge.—The tragic death of Verestchagin is 
followed by the death of another great foreign artist who had very 
little following in this country—I mean Daniel Vierge. He was a 
Spaniard, although from 1870 onwards he worked as an artist in 
France, particularly on the A/onde Ilustvé. Mr. Fisher Unwin pub- 
lished in this country Don Pablo de Ségovie, a book full of extremely 


A SHINTO PRIESTESS 


From ‘‘Present-day Japan,” by A. N. C. Davidson (T. Fisher 
Unwin) 
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AND ART GOSSIP. By A. B. C. 


brilliant designs. Vierge was en- 
gaged on his greatest undertaking, 
the illustration of Doz Quzxote, upon 
which he had worked for ten years, 
when he was seized with paralysis. 
From that day onward he had great 
difficulty in working at all, although 
some of his later efforts also possess 
rare talent. His principal Eng- 
lish admirer was Mr. Philip Gilbert 
Hamerton, who spent all his later 
years in France. I remember 
Mr. Hamerton calling upon me to 
urge the claims of Vierge for con- 
sideration in England and in 
English illustrated journals, but 
Vierge’s undoubted genius was not 
of a character that appealed here. 


The Globe-trotting Bookmaker. 
—Writing in the MJorning Post, 
Mr. Maurice Baring, who is acting 
as one of the war correspondents 
for that journal in Russia, relates 
some portion of his conversation 
with a Russian official, who'deplored 
the ignorance of Russia and Russian 
literature in this country. ‘ Your 
travellers,” he said, ‘‘ go in thirteen 
days from Moscow to Port Arthur 
and then write a book called ‘A 
Rush Through Russia.’ They do 
mot know the language, and the 
result cannot be altogether satis- 
factory.” But Mr. Baring might 
have informed his friend that the Japanese suffer as much in this 
respect. I have in my mind’s eye at least half-a-dozen books written 
about Russia and about Japan that answer to this description. I 
believe the writers flatter themselves that they are “ impressionists,” 
as if impressions gathered in a country in which you do not know 
a word of the language are of the slightest value to anyone. But 
these are the books that sell. 


The English Novelist in Russia.—The Russian was more 
emphatic when dealing with our treatment of Russian literature. 
He admitted that we knew something of the masterpieces of Tolstoy, 
Tourgenieff, and Dostoiefisky, but he deplored that even of these 
great men we do not follow their portraiture, preferring Merriman ‘to 
Tourgenieff. The Sowers, he added, was an excellent novel, but .2 
laughed at the inaccuracy of Mr. Merriman’s description of Russian 
life. Mr. Baring’s companion went on to express regret that Gogol, 
the Russian Dickens, was not translated into English. 


Oddities. —Miss Henriette Corkran has realised that that element 
of our modern journalism which may be summarised in the one 
word, “ personal,” has a marketable value in book form. She is 
an artist by profession, and her sister, Miss Alice Corkran, has 
written a little volume on Lord Leighton. The two sisters live with 
Mr. Richard Whiteing, the distinguished author of (Vo. 5, John 
Street. Miss Henriette Corkran has naturally had golden oppor- 
tunities of seeing well-known people, and she has made the most of 
them in her two books, the first of which, Celebrities and J, is 
already in the second edition. This has been speedily followed by 
another work through the same publishers, the Hutchinsons ; it is 
entitled Oddities, Others, and J. 


Who was Dr. Johnson?—Again, Miss Corkran enlivens us 
with all kinds of gossip about well-known people. There is a record 
of a visit to Mr. Swinburne, who sat on the floor looking like a happy 
schoolboy glorying in his first editions. Then there is a picture 
of Mr. Andrew Lang dining with an American acquaintance at the 
“ Cheshire Cheese” ; but the story had perhaps better be told in 
wliss Corkran’s own words :— 

It was a broiling hot day and the dinner was extremely British—steak pudding and 
all the heavy concomitants. Perhaps the fastidious and {spiritual Andrew Lang was 
a little irritated, for when the American, who rejoiced in the name of Luther, ex- 
claimed, ‘* And this was one of the haunts of Dr. Johnson."’ Who was Dr, Johnson ?"' 
asked Lang in his high, drawling voice. 

Perhaps Mr. Lang may have his own version of this story. In any 
case there is no good evidence that Dr. Johnson ever entered the 


“ Cheshire Cheese.” 
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LADY MAUD WARRENDER 


Who is to sing in a duet with Madame Melba at the great Lifeboat Concert, which is to be held at the Queen's 
Hall next Wednesday evening, June 8 
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Current Games, Sports, and Pastimes. 


How the Ashes were Recovered.—Had 
the team which under the leadership of Mr. 
Warner brought back the ashes to England 
been a private enterprise Mr, Warner’s book, 
How We Recovered the Ashes (Chapnian 
and Hall), might perhaps be regarded as 
attaching too much importance to what was 
aft.r all but a series of cricket matches. The 
tour, however, marked an epoch in cricket. 
For the first time in the history of the game 
the M.C.C. had unde taken to send out a 
team of cricketers to Australia selected and 
officially managed by the club. Mr. Warner’s 
book may be regarded as the official account 
of the doings of the fir-t official team that 
ever left England. On the whole Mr. 
Warner is to be warmly congratulated on the 
result of his literary labours, and How We 
Recovered the Ashes deserves to be enrolled 
among the standard works on cricket, of 
which perhaps only a dozen exist. Through- 
out Mr. Warner has adoped an impersonal 
and impartial tone, and with one or two ex- 
ceptions has confined himself strictly to the 
cricket side of the tour. Once or twice he 
lifts the curtain and tells the public of the 
circumstances under which the captaincy of 
the team was offered to himself, but otherwise 
throughout the book he is a cricketer describ- 
ing cricket. 


The Case of Mr. MacLaren.—How it was 
that Mr. MacLaren was not included in the 
team Mr. Warner thus explains: “ When [ 
was in New Zealand with Lord Hawke’s team 
in March, 1903, Major Wardi!l wrote to me 
and asked me definitely whether I would not 
bring over an eleven. I put the question 
aside at the time, but a few weeks later at 
Melbourne I was approached by both the 
Sydney and the Melbourne authorities. To 
all these kind suggestions I always made one 
reply, ‘Ask the M.C.C. ; they are the proper 
people to send out a team.’ The Melbourne 
Cricket Club then urged me to undertake that 
on my return home I would at least approach 
the M.C.C. in the matter and use my in- 
fluence to get them to send out a representative 
team. I said I would, and directly I got 
home I suggested to the committee at Lord’s 
that F. S. Jackson should be asked to act as 
captain. He was invited to do so but declined. 
The club then asked me if I would not under- 
take the captaincy myself. I well remember 
the day when the invitation was first proposed 
tome. It was on the first afternoon of the 
Middlesex yv. Yorkshire match at Lord’s, 
June 4. I had just got out and was going to 
change when W. H. Patterson came into our 
dressing-room and said the committee wished 
to speak to me. I went down at once and 
was then asked whether I would captain a 
side in the event of the club undertaking a 
tour in Australia. It was not to be supposed 
that one could accept so flattering but respon- 
sible an invitation off-hand, and I asked for 
some little time to consider. About June 20 
I made up my mind to accept. At the same 
time the announcement that I was to captain 
the team appeared in the papers. This an- 
nouncement was received with a storm of 
criticism, and several papers, with volcanic 
energy, proceeded at once to publish what 
claimed to be authoritative lists of the team 
long before any invitations had been sent out. 


PETER LATHAM 


Who beat ‘‘Punch” Fairs recently in a match 
for the tennis championship 


This was naturally a little unfortunate, since 
it caused names to be bandied about freely 
before the committee had even begun to 
consider the claims of the players mentioned. 


A Book to be Preserved.-—“I do not want 
at this time of day to-recur to the various 
newspaper reports that were circulated, more 
especially to the very mischievous one which 
endeavoured, quite without success, to embroil 
Mr. MacLaren and myself. Mr. MacLaren’s 
claims to captain an international eleven 
were, of course, obvious to every man of 
judgment, and to no one more than myself. 
Like everyone else in the cricket world I 
could not help feeling of what immense value 
his presence would be to any English team 
touring in Australia, and during the course of 
the Lancashire and Middlesex match in July 
I had a few words with him on the subject 
and asked him whether it would not be 
possible for the difficulty to be got over and 
for him to join the team. He said that un- 
fortunately it was impossible for him to go in 
any capacity but captain, having regard to 
the fact that he had already captained 
England in the field on so many occasions, 
and as the M.C.C. had already made their 
selection for a skipper matters were clearly at 
a deadlock. It was a most unfortunate inci- 
dent—deeply regretted by both of us I am 
sure—that this conversation should have been 
twisted by certain newspapers into a state- 
ment that I had gone behind the M.C.C. and 
expressed my willingness to give up the con- 
duct of the team. That, of course, I should 
never under any circumstances have done, and 
"the mere suggestion naturally made me appear 
disloyal to the club that had done me so high 
an honour.” In describing such incidents as 
the above Mr. Warner appears at his best and 
displays those qualities which made him such 
a success as captain of the M.C.C. team, On 
the few controversial matters which arose in 
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connection with this tour he touches with 
excellent taste and perfect tact. Possibly a 
disposition to take himself rather too s« riously 
and a certain lack of humour combined with 
a rigid abstinence from what I may call 
“M.A.P.-ism” will prevent Mr. Warner’s 
book from achieving the popularity it deserves, 
but that every cricketer will add it to his library 
and that it will be still 1ead twenty years 
hence may be prophesied with complete 
confidence. 


Immature Cricketers.—The Daily Tele- 
graph, apropos of the ’varsity elevens this 
year, remarked the other day that cricketers of 
recent years take longer to mature than was 
the case twenty or thirty years ago. It gave 
as an instance of this contention the names 
of Ranji, C. B. Fry, F. S. Jackson, G. L. 
Jessop, and R, E. Foster, all of whom im- 
proved out of all knowledge after they had 
come down. It is true, no doubt, that some 
of these men were far greater cricketers three 
years after they left the ’varsity than they had 
been in their undergraduate days, but I do 
not think the tendency has been in the direc- 
tion the Daily Telegraph supposes. Twenty- 
five years aco the Gentlemen’s team against 
the Players was more largely recruited than 
at prcsent from the ranks of the university 
elevens, but this was owing. to the fact that 
the choice was more restricted then than now 
and not that ’varsity men developed earlier. 
In the early eighties nearly all the best ama- 
teurs, with the exception of the Graces, had 
been educated at one or other of the univer- 
sities, and these amateurs hardly ever pro- 
longed their cricket careers for more than a 
very few years after leaving the ’varsity. 
R. A. H. Mitchell, the Studds, the Lytteltons, 
and Steels were all early lost to first-class 
cricket. In those days the amateur who played 
county cricket till past middle age had not 
been evolved, consequently the field of selec- 
tion for the Gentlemen’s team was_prac- 
tically restricted to the ’varsities past or 
present. At the present day it would be pos- 
sible to collect a team of non-university ama- 
teurs almost strong enough in itself to represent 
the Gentlemen. Hesketh-Prichard, A. C. 
MacLaren, R. H. Spooner, Odell, Wynyard, 
G. W. Beldam, Chinnery, and George 
Brann would form the nucleus of an excep- 
tionally powerful side and one that would 
have no difficulty in beating either of the 
*varsities. Twenty-five years ago a young 
*varsity player when the Gentlemen’s side was 
being picked had no such competition to 
face, 


A Puzzling Athlete.-l have watched 
J. E. Raphael’s career with a_ considerable 
amount of interest since he went up three 
years ago from Merchant Taylors’ to Oxford. 
I had seen him play both cricket and football 
for his school, and I confess that the opinion 
I formed of him was that although his average 
was gigantic he was not a great cricketer. 
As a footballer, however, I think he was the 
finest schoolboy three-quarter I have ever 
seen. His subsequent career completely 
belied the expectations that had been formed 
concerning him. As a footballer he has 
proved distinctly disappointing. In inter- 
national matches he has never been a success, 
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and even for Oxford his form has always 
been variable and he has never done himself 
full justice in a ’varsity match. On the other 


hand, he seems suddenly to have developed 
altogether unsuspected powers as a batsman, 
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CAPTAIN WYNYARD’S PULL 


After doing little or nothing in his fresher’s 
career he got a place in the Oxford team at 
the eleventh hour last summer and played a 
capital innings of 130 against Cambridge. 
On his form this year he is easily the best 
batsman at either of the ’varsities. 


Restrained Criticism.—The most sober- 
minded and unemotional people are apt to 
lose their heads when they see G, L. Jessop 
at his best, and praise of such a hitting dis- 
play as the Gloucester captain gave against 
Somerset sometimes becomes pardonably 
extravagant. The fact, of course, is that 
Jessop stands ina class by himself; nothing 
like his hitting powers has ever been seen 
before, and the ordinary resources of language 
are felt to be inadequate for such a prodigy. 
There is one cricketer, however, whom 
Mr. Jessop’s prowess has left cold and un- 
moved In the Weekly Dispatch recently 
Jack Hearne is made to say, “ Mr. Gilbert 
Jessop, for instance, is far from an easy man 
to get out when his eye is in, and when set 
fielders in the country soon realise that he is 
by no means deficient in hitting powers.” 
Braund certainly found the other day that 
those hitting powers were by no means 
deficient. But surely Hearne forgot to add 
that Jessop is a tolerable fieldsman. 


When Yorkshire Wins. — Yorkshire’s 
success during the past five or six years has 
been variously attributed to its fielding, its 
bowling,and the fact that all the team are York- 
shiremen. No doubt all these items are im- 
portant factors in the successful career of York- 
shire, but there is yet another pre-eminently 
Yorkshire characteristic displayed by the team 
which makes for victory. It is difficult to 
find a single name for it, but it was seen very 
plainly in Yorkshire’s first innings against 
Lancashire the other day. At its best the 
Yorkshire team has no tail, or rather its tail 
has a habit of wagging inconveniently strong 


just at the moment when the wagging is 
inconvenient to its opponents. Fairly long 
stands made by the ninth and tenth wickets 
are not uncommon in many of the other 
counties, but Yorkshiremen somehow or the 
other seem to possess the faculty of always 
getting runs just when they are most required. 
If the first five or six batsmen fail to score 
then it is Lord Hawke who comes along; if 
it is not Lord Hawke it is Hunter ; if it is not 
Hunter it is Haigh. Against Lancashire the 
other day nobody could have blamed York- 
shire’s last four batsmen for failing where all 
the other batsmen on their side except 
F. S. Jackson failed before them. But so far 
from failing Rhodes and Haigh treated the 
Lancashire bowling as if it had been so much 
Saturday afternoon stuff. It is this quality of 
rising to the occasion that marks really good 
cricketers, and the Yorkshire team possesses 
it in abundance. 


Whit-Monday Cricket.—‘‘ Anyone might 
lose one parent, but to lose both looks like 
carelessness,” says somebody in Zhe /yzport- 
ance of being Ernest. \ was reminded of 
this at Lord’s in Somersev’s first innings last 
Monday week. The running out of Phillips 
was perhaps one of the accidents of war, but 
there was no excuse at all for the running out 
of Braund, especially on a wicket where every 
run was worth its weight in gold. The Whit- 
Monday match at Lord’s generally provides 
some of the brightest cricket of the season, 
though I cannot say so much for it this year. 
The masterful batting of Lionel Palairet and 
Johnson on a difficult wicket was well worth 
watching, but the Middlesex innings, until 
G. W. Beldam had completed his 100, was 
colourless, and to tell the truth somewhat 
dreary. Beldam, after he had reachcd his 
century, hit with the greatest vigour, but 
somehow or other he lacks the qualities 
which made Stoddart and O’Brien so popular 
with the spectators, 


An Improved Cricketer—A. H. Hornby 
deserves to be known, I think, as the best 
cricketer who ever missed his flannels at 
Harrow and his blue at Cambridge I never 
saw young Hornby when he was at Cambridge, 
but I remember him very well indeed in his 
Harrow days, when he seemed to me to be 
well worth his place in the eleven. However, 
his captain thought otherwise, and young 
Hornby left Harrow without ever having worn 
the famous white and blu: cap. At present 
he is well worth his place in the Lancashire 
team if only for his fielding. Unlike his 
father, Hornby developed somewhat late, and 
his great improvement dates from his visit to 
India with the Authentics two years ago. He 
will never be as great a batsman as his father 
was, but he is an cqually good sporisman. 


The ‘‘Mail” v. the ‘‘Times.”—I see 
that the Daily Mail beat the 7zmes fairly 
easily in a one-day match last Saturday week. 
The A/azl’s victory was all the more credit- 
able as they had nothing like a representative 
team. Mr. Jessop certainly played for them, 
but such well-known members of the staff as 
W. G. Grace, G. W. Beldam, A. O. Jones, 
Ranji, H. K. Foster, J. Tunnicliffe, J. T. 
Tyldesley, S. M. J. Woods, W. H. P. Evans, 
and many other distinguished journalists were 
absent. I do not know whether the 77es 
now that it has reduced its price intends to 
enter more fully into the spirit of modern 
journalism and to recruit its staff from Lord’s, 
the Oval, and Old Trafford, but at present it 
is no match for the JZaz/ at cricket. Apart, 
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however, from Mr. Jessop and the other 
cricketers who are only incidentally journalists 
the JZaz/ possesses three really fine players in 
the persons of V. G. Harmsworth, who is a 
most useful fast bowler, J. P. Harrison, a 
sound Anglo-Indian bat, and J. A. Buttery, a 
wicketkeeper quite above the average. Harms- 
worth, who is the youngest of the septet of 
brothers, bowled for Charterhouse a few years 
back and might have got his blue for Cam- 
bridge had he been more energetic. 


A Plaster of Paris Footballer.—Among 
the numerous transfers that are taking place 
in the football world from one club to another 
H. Thickett has migrated from Sheffield 
United to Bristol City. Thickett, of course, 
is a fine footballer, but he sprang into sudden 
fame five years ago for reasons quite un- 
connected with his skill at football. Some 
weeks before the final tie in 1889 Thickett 
was in the hands of Mr. Allison, the head of 
the Footballers’ Hospital in Manchester. I 
believe he was suffering from a bruised rib, 
and it was doubtful whether he would have 
sufficiently recovered to help his club in the 
final. As it turned out he was well enough to 
jlay when the great day arrived, but it was 
solemnly stated in several of the newspapers 
that he had to be encased in plaster of paris 
and wrapped in 150 yards of lint. Probably 
the journalist who started the story meant it 
for a harmless joke, but certain papers took 
the matter up quite seriously, and we were 
treated to sermons on the brutality of the 
game that for the sake of filthy lucre anda 
silver cup compelled a man to take the field 
when he was little more than a parcel of lint 
and a mould of plaster of paris. 


Laborious Billiards.—There seems to be 
no end to the activity of Dawson and Steven- 
son. After their laborious go-as-you-please 
contest in the north of England and Glasgow 
they appeared Jast week at Dublin in a match 
of 18,000 up for a prize presented by the 
manufacturers of the particular make of table 
for which they have lately developed such a 
fancy. The standard of billiards in Ireland 
is not particularly high, and possibly the 
match may have been meant to have an 
educational value. 
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Dwyer, an Australian bowler now engaged at Lord’s 
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HOW I CAME TO START THE CHURCH ARMY 


By the Rev. Wilson Carlile. Rector of 


I n reply to the question as to how 
I came to start the Church 
Army, I would answer, “ Through 
force of circumstances.” I suppose 
it is true to say that the circum- 
stances surrounding our ancestors 
from the remotest times have con- 
tributed to make us what we are, 
but I do not ask the reader to go 
back with me to the days of Adam. 
The furthest date to which I will 
refer is the year 1847, when I was 
born at Brixton. My parents were 
Congregationalists, my father having 
been what is called a “deacon” in 
the chapel in Stockwell whose then 
pastor, Dr. David Thomas, is not 
yet forgotten. In those days it was 
not usual for Nonconformists to 
send their sons to the great public 
schools, and I was educated pri- 
vately. At about the age of fifteen 
I entered my family’s business in 
the City, and in that position I 
remained for sixteen years. 

This is not the place for a history 
of my religious opinions. It must 
suffice to say that at one time if 
| had been asked of what religion I 
was I should have answered, “I 
don’t know,” I only mention this 
fact because of the method of my es- 
cape from the snare of Agnosticism. 

Conviction having made mea Christian, I felt bound to endeavour 
to lead others into the same path. At first | engaged in undenomi- 
national work. For instance, [ had to organise a choir of 300 voices 
for the Moody and Sankey meetings in South London in 1873. It 
was the late Professor Drummond who first led me to turn my 
attention towards preaching. I helped in the musical department at 
some of his meetings (though, indeed, | am no trained musician, such 
small skill as I possess being self-acquired), and he persuaded me to 
give a short address at one of his young men’s meetings. Shortly 
afterwards I decided to leave business and to devote my life to 
preaching the Gospel. I cast in my lot with the Church and went 
through a course of theological training at the London College of 
Divinity, being ordained deacon in 1880 and pricst in the following 
year. 

My first and only curacy was at St. Mary Abbot’s, Kensington, 
under the Hon. and Rey. Edward Carr Glyn, now Bishop of Peter- 
borough. I was attached to the district church of St. Paul. This 
church was seated for 700, and in the morning it used to be crowded 
for a favourite curate, but in the evening, when it was my duty to 
preach, I found only very small congregations. The first Sunday 
evening I remember there were only thirty-five people there. 
Perhaps a newly-fledged curate ought to have been satisfied with 
this state of affairs, but I was not, and with my vicar’s consent [ 
used to go out into the streets every week-night from nine to ten 
and give short addresses in the open air, with the result that the 
Sunday evening congregations were larzely increased. I had several 
lay helpers in this work, mostly butlers, coachmen, and other 
servants. Afterwards I used to hold meetings at the Kensington 
Vestry Hall, going thither in procession headed by a banner, and 
it was at these meetings that we regard the Church Army as having 
had its beginning. Some who then helped me are still amongst our 
most valued workers. 

After two years in Kensington I resigned my curacy and began 
evangelistic work in the slums of Westminster. It was during this 
time that I suffered a series of assaults at the hands of hooligans. 
A final one resulted in six months sickness for me and six months 
gaol for my chiefassailant. I thinkthe experience did us both good. 
I say nothing of its result to me; my assailant is now an earnest 
temperance worker in Chicago, though so far as I know not through 
any influence of mine. 

The Church Army was now fairly on foot, and when I say that 
in 1892 I was appointed to the rectory of St. Mary-at-Hill, Billings- 
gate, my personal history is complete. The rest of it is the history 
of the Church Army. 


THE FOUNDER OF THE CHURCH ARMY 
The Rev. Wilson Carlile 
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St. Mary-at-Hill. 


The work of the Church Army 
is broadly divided into two branches 
—the social and the evangelistic. 
Although it was philanthropic work 
that first attracted me to Christianity, 
the social work of the society did 
not begin until some years later 
than the evangelistic work. The 
misery and suffering due to the 
social inequalities of the present day 
had always been painfully manifest 
to the minds of Church Army 
workers, but it was only in 1888 
that circumstances led to work 
being definitely taken up with the 
aim of alleviating this misery and 
suffering. A miserable, woe-begone 
tramp, the first of a great army of 
such, was one night permitted to 
spend the night by the fire in a 
mission hallin Crawford Street, W., 
where the Church Army was then 
holding mission services, and this 
was the germ of the system of 
labour homes and other social work 
which has since grown to such great 
proportions. Afterwards a corner of 
the room was partitioned off and a 
few wanderers of the night were 
supplied with bread and coffee and 
work in the morning. The social 


work thus begun has gone on 
increasing, not by leaps and 


bounds but by steady, even progress. One cause which has 
contributed towards progress rather than towards sudden and 
unstable development has been our refusal to go into debt. 
Many societies consider a large debt to be a good thing as a 
stimulus to the liberality of the public, but we do not think so, and 
I am glad to say that our supporters need no such § artificial 
stimulation. However desirable a thing may appear, if we cannot 
pay for it in cash we do without it until such time as the means are 
forthcoming. 

The Church Army possesses about 120 labour homes and agencies. 
in London and other great cities where ex-prisoners, tramps, and 
wastrels, and also the honest unemployed, are received and given 
work at regular wages. The honest unemployed are thus helped 
over their time of trouble without loss of self-respect, and to others 
is taught the virtue of a steady life and steady wages. It is our aim 
to give them accommodation of a somewhat better class than that to 
which they are accustomed so as to raise their tone generally, and 
they are well fed. Five-and-twenty is the normal number of men to 
be received in one home, and even that we regard as rather larger 
than is altogether desirable. Personal influence and the teaching of 
self-help are the means on which we rely, and if a man will not work 
he must go, after a fair trial. We find this method successful, about 
one-half of those who come to us turning out well and becoming 
honest, respectable citizens. 

Our efforts amongst ex-prisoners have been particularly success- 
ful, and the prison authorities are good enough to say of us, referring 
to this class of work, that ‘the Church Army has become one of the 
great reclaiming influences of the age.” Work among women 
proceeds on the same lines as among men, though as yet on a 
smaller scale. It is expanding gradually, and in the near future we 
hope to fill a larger field than we have hitherto done. 

On the evangelistic side, our perambulating vans perhaps strike 
the casual observer more than anything else. We have now sixty- 
six of these vans at work preaching the Gospel and selling pure 
literature throughout England and Wales. They settle down in some 
country village, always with the full approval of the parish clergy, 
for a week or ten days and hold missions, sometimes in the open air 
and sometimes in halls. Similar missions are held in the slums of 
our great towns. We also send missioners at regular intervals to all 
the convict and many of the local prisons and also to workhouses. 
Some 550 of our missioners and mission nurses are stationed in 
parishes throughout the country working under the parochial clergy. 
We conduct missions among soldiers in barracks, which are much 
appreciated both by the authorities and the men, 
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OLD ENGLISH SONGS. 


As t'other day o’er the green meadow I pass'd, 

A swain overtook me and held my hand fast; 

Then cried, ‘‘My dear Lucy, thou cause of my care, 
How long must thy faithful young Thyrsis despair ? 
To grant my petition no longer be shy." 

But, frowning, I answered, ‘O fie, shepherd, fie!” 


FIE, SHEPHERD, FIE! 


He told me his fondness, like time, should endure, 
That beauty which kindled his flame 'twould secure, 
That all my sweet charms were for homage designed, 
And youth was the season to love and be kind. 
Lord, what could I say? I could hardly deny, 

And faintly I uttered, ‘‘O fie, shepherd, fie!" 
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Illustrated by G. Demain Hammond. 


He swore with a kiss that he could not refrain ; 

I told him 'twas rude—but he kissed me again. 

My conduct, ye fair ones, in question ne'er call, 

Nor think I did wrong—I did nothing at all! 
Resolved to resist, yet inclined to comply, 

I leave it to you to say, ‘“ Fie, shepherd, fie! —Anon 


THE TATLER 


Liners at Leisure.—Few people have an 
idea to what extent the checking of the gold 
industry in South Africa owing to the late war 
has had on the general industry of this 
country. One example may be seen in the 


accompanying snapshot which represents four vessels of that great 
organisation, the Union Castle Line, laying up in the East India 


Dock. As everyone knows 
the Union Castle Line is one 
of the largest shipping cor- 
porations in the world and 
practically monopolises_ the 
trade between this country 
and South Africa. Although, 
of course, it continues to 
run its mail boats with the 
same regularity as ever it 
has also a large fleet of inter- 
mediate vessels, some of 
which are mainly cargo 
vessels, and these are the 
ships, some of which are lay- 
ing up owing to the general 
slackness of trade. It will 
be readily understood that if 
£,10,000,000 worth more of 
gold were being shipped to 
this country app-oximately a 
similar value of the various 
productions of this country 
would be going out. 


Our Eleventh 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 

I. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from April 6. 
THE TATLER will give to the solver who 
solves correctly the largest number of these a 
prize of £5, and two prizes of £3 and £2 
respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. It must be understood that 
no one can win more than one first, second, 
or third prize in the year, but the winner of a 
lower prize may try for a higher one. 


2. The uprights of the acrostics must be 
guessed exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars alter- 
native guesses may be sent, but they must 
fit the light exactly. Not more than two words 
may be sent for each light. 


3. It must be understood that the Acrostic 
Editor’s decision is final in all cases, and that 
no correspondence can be entered into on any 
subject. : 


4. If two or more solvers “tie” in the 
competition special extra acrostics may be 
given for the guessing off of the “tie,” 
or the prize may be divided among the 
* tied ” solvers. 


5. Answers must be delivered (addressed 
to “ The Acrostic Editor, THE TATLER, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.”) not later than first 
post on the second Monday following the date 
of issue, z¢., answers to the ninth acrostic 
(dated June 1) must be delivered not later 
than first post on Monday, June 13. ~ 


6. Solutions should be signed by a 
pseudonym of not more than twelve letters, 
** Made-up” names are the best. Female 
diminutives like “May” or “Mab” are 
objected to as leading to confusion. The real 
name and address must also be sent in. All 
names and solutions must be written most 
distinctly, print letters being preferred. If 
the Acrostic Editor cannot read the solutions 
they will be disqualified. No exceptions can 
be made to the rules. 


7. The pseudonym should be printed in 
large letters on the top of the page. Only 
one answer can be allowed on one sheet, and 
the sheets should be halves of note paper. 


ODDS AND ENDS. 


FOUR UNION CASTLE LINERS 
Laying up in the East India Dock 


Double 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 6 


Acrostic 


(Eleventh Series) 


(ASI SEIN INE Ap Sb ae WE OF I 
es) Kean ©) H A M A 
Ie dis COP ASE. = AD Me ate pa 1G 
I R O N Cc 5 A D 

SR Dy peer AS U Rae A ale E 
Various curiosities of spelling are accepted. 
5. The Acrostic Editor does not understand what is 


meant by “Linne’” ‘ Leslie,” or ‘Lee.’ The Poet 
Laureate wrote The Garden that I Love. 


PWN H 


Correct answers to No.6 have been received from: 
Aenea, Amabelle, Alnwick, Aldebella, Ajib, Arlechsite, 
Alif, Ampersand, Arpa, Alsagon, Ashbury, Attrafala, Are- 
dane, Algebar, Aylwards, Astynaza, Aladdin, Adabarth, 
Aaron, Atalanta, Aldebaran, Arho, Agnes, Arosa, Aredark, 
Arvalana, Amesham, Altanower, Abna, Amsted, Ajanda, 
Almeria, Aston, Apta, April, Bydand, Belmanor, Belle- 
dame, Buscot, Bosmere, Briar-rose, Benger, Boofer-lady, 
Bela, Baker, Busby, Britannia, Berth, Brislington, Berks, 
Balfe, Bloomsbury, Buxstead, Biddlebird, Belotelo, 
Bukhso, Boynes, Bulbul,- Bydif, Bendy, Bimbo, Bristol, 
Beeswax, Carminol, Claribel, Chelobhai, Carte-blanche, 
Cousin-kate, Coolidge, Carrots, Cyprus, Clarelou, Cabba- 
loff, Chromatic,|Croquet, Carlos, Chuffo, Cass, Chippie, 
Criffel, Colleen-bawn, Castledene, Chinchin, Cocky, Cam- 
bridge, Cervin, Cecilia, Chiria, Croaker, Caer-gwent, 
Coomb, Crossjack, Corrib, Dumbie, Diddums, Dubious, 
Dolabella, Dignity, Differential, Davos-platz, Dainty, 
Dodpoller, Driscoll, Dearthing, Dewankhas, Dee, Dum- 
norix, Elleville, Evilgar, Enos, Evelyn, Exe, Emigrant, 
Emerald, Elmbank, Eastwind, Esperance, Ethie, Fusilier, 
Fido, Filletoville, Frisquet, Flarelight, Florence, Flosager, 
Freda, Fidelia, Florodora, Flapper, Fiora, Francis, Gum- 
berbird, Gatherso, Gasco, Gabarou, Gartonsar, Gargoyle, 
Gooney-goop, Griselda, Gem, Glevum, Golo, Grimstone, 
Herr-oil, Horsa, Hythe, Heath, Hittite, Hemlock, Hopei- 
win, Hook, Hadith, Ingovar, Ignota, Joker, Jacko, Jinko, 
Kamsin, Kid, Kaschcasch, Knot, Kilkenny, Kytebar, Kiwi, 


Double Acrostic No. 9 
(Eleventh Series) 


The place, the race, the great race run to-day. 
From the four points men come to see the play. 


. This our King. It was a hound also 
Which made tramps skip and think it time to go. 


. A luscious fruit, a lofty tree. 


Also it means to grieve, d’you see? 
. Lo from her throat the softest music flows, 
And is connected with a thing that sews. 


3 pRevered) great horned [maned beast of colour 
ark, 


Extinct save those in the Yellowstone Park. 


. Pecksniff's 
brained, 


Also its quality is never strained. 


young daughter, vain and feather- 


become popular as wedding gifts. 
that a really first-class billiard table is only a luxury for the very 
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A Billiard Table as a Wedding Present. 
—At a recent wedding one of the presents 
was a Burroughes and Watts billiard table. 
It was a novel idea, and I should not be sur- 
prised if in future billiard tables were to 
It is a great mistake to suppose 


walthy. Burroughes and 
Watts. are turning out first- 
class billiard tables, full size, 
at the moderate figure of 
£68. This old -established 
firm still makes the best 
billiard tables in the world. 
All John Roberts’s best per- 
‘formances were accomplished 
on a Burroughes and Watts, 
and his fortunes rapidly de- 
clined from the day that he 
abandoned this make of 
table. But apart altogether 
from professional _ billiards 
the Burroughes and Watts 
tables are most excellently 
suited for private houses ; the 
workmanship about every 
part of them is so thorough 
and excellent that they are 
less injured by rough-and- 
ready handling than any other 
make of billiard table. 


Prize Competition. 


hilton, Keys, Karker, Ko, Kands, Keepatit, Kempsey, 
Lou or, Lengthington, Louth, Lovey-mary, Louise, 
Larola, Lux, Lhasa, Leep, Lavender, Lostwithiel, Lady- 
bower, Lookitout, Moremie, Monazite, Mitcord, Muswell, 
Muggleton, Milton, Minamie, Minorca, Mummer, Mah- 
tal, Marion, M. L. H., Mia, Mars, Moira, Miesmine, 
Macaudax, Mifflewax, Magglekind, Mustigrits, Manor, 
Mascotte, Mereworth, Magpie, Mater, Mon, Miss-ethel, 
My-eye, Ninny, Nedals, Novara, Nibs, No-trumps, Nac- 
nud, Nimble, Nidma, Norbreck, Nitram, Olea, Oak, Ohto, 
Owen, Oswy, Omar, Owlet, Orion, Petite, Peverel, Pongo, 
Pixie, Plums, Peebeege, Park, Peeroot, Pegasus, Pom- 
pom, Pursygib, Puff-billiards, Parciau, Penguin, Paris, 
Peace, Pophen, Pongkyle, Pluto, Primavera, Queerlock, 
Quack-quack, Rochfran, Reindeer, Reldas, Rock, Ronpu, 
Rough, Roma, Roy, Sweetbells, Starlight, Seagull, Spin, 
Satie, Skyscraper, Sandow, St. Andrew, Square, Snipe, 
Simonstree, St. George, Sheward, Scraps, Swansnest, 
Siffleuse, Skerry, St. Quentin, She, Saskerre, Sher- 
kolmes, Salmon, Sa, Supercargo, Sturford, Talfourd, 
Towser, Tidy-hero, Tarbaby, Tip-tilted, Tamworth, 
Truth, Tiballak, Tufted-hen, Tobias-john, Telephone, 
Tryandu, Tatticalli, Troloss, Taffy, Tussock, ‘Tina, 
Usher, Usgood, Umballa, U.B.C., Variag, Victor, Vinna, 
Vilikins, Verax, Vix, Wieldfood, Wyst, Whip-poor-will, 
Wistahs, Workitout, Wotherspoon, Wugmump, Wic- 
waka, Wayfoong, Whare-hoo, Waver, Wynell, Water- 
side, Widow-twigg, We-two, Wild-violet, Whiskers, 
Wylemore, Wontgo, Whifflehard, Worthing, Whereisit, 
Wasp, Weel, Wizard, Xerxes, Yoko, Yma, Yasmat, Zwei, 
Zwanzig, Zou-zou, and one with no pseudonym irom 
Rainhill. 

No answer to No. 4 was received from ‘‘ Pongo"' or 
“Skerry.” The latter is informed that ‘ Storey” is 
quite a different solver. As to the halfpenny stamp 
question the G.P.O, does not acknowledge an acrosti¢ as 
a halfpenny letter, and if the sorters happen to open the 
letter they surcharge it, when it is refused at our office for 
obvious reasons, and if there is no address it cannot be 
returned by the G.P.O. The safest plan is to use penny 
stamps. 

The Acrostic Editor has opportunities which * Variag " 
has not of noting the very large number of failures in this 
competition, though he has no opportunities of observing 
whether the solvers have glass eyes or not. 


TENTH SERIES 


Of the answers sent in ‘‘ Roma’s" is far the wittiest, 
*Ko's'' the best theoretically, and ‘‘Oak's” the next 
ingenious. Unfortunately ‘‘ Roma's" method would only 
apply to herself, ‘‘Ko's’ is not practicable owing to 
distance, expense, and other difficulties, and ‘‘ Oak's" 
euUpies no plan in case all competitors were wrong 
(which is the most probable result), also the Acrostic 
Editor could not get the statistics required. ‘ Yasmar"’ 
(Miss Ramsay, 5, Montpelier Parade, Cheltenham) pro- 
poses that the prizes should be divided so as to please all. 
This method is partly adopted, and to her the first prize of 
£5 is awarden! “Golo'’ (Miss E. L. Galbraith, 91, 
Finchley Road, N.W.), ‘* Bulbul’’ (Mrs. West, Alscot 
Park, Stratford-on-Avon), and “Freda” (Miss M. F. 
Carroll, 116, Grosvenor Road, S.W.) propose that each 
competitor should send in an acrostic and the best win. 
The second prize is divided among them, and they receive 
£1 each. They cannot win third prizes during the 
remainder of the year but may try for first or second. 

The third prize is divided between ‘* Scraps '' (Miss 
Sparks, Bincombe House, Crewkerne), ‘‘Ko" (K. O, 
Helmore, 32, Lupus Street, S.W.),|‘' Roma" (Mrs, Walter 
Helmore, 1, Carlisle Place, Westminster), and ‘* Oak"' 
(who is requested to send in name, address, and style), 
who will each receive tos. 

It must be added that the Acrostic Editor does not 
consider any of the proposals novel or ingenious, except 
those which are impracticable, and this consideration has 
guided his award. 
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GOLF AND GOLFERS. 


his is the season of champions and 
championships. The title of lady golf 
champion or woman golf champion or golf 
championess has been worthily won by 
Miss Lottie Dod, a Lancashire player who 
has already gained a similar title five times in 
the field of lawn tennis. Miss Dod has long 
been known as a fine golfer, but it is more 
than possible that her extensive experience 
of lawn tennis championship contests stood 
her in good stead in many of the heats of the 
golf championships against players no less 


a ELSE NG OO EEE 


GOLF AT RANGOON 
Going to the eighth hole—R.A. barracks and pagoda 


skilful but less used to the severe physical 
and nervous strain which such public contests 
entail. 
Fever in the men’s championship the ex- 
perience of playing in big events before 
an excited and critical gallery has long been 
recognised as invaluable if not absolutely 
essential to success, and in the case of ladies 
who are more highly strung, more sensitive, 
and_ physically weaker the ability to bear 
the strain must be a proportionately larger 
factor in the result. The four finalists in the 
ladies’ championship were all experienced 
players—two of them were ex-champions— 
and it was significantly remarked by a lady 
spectator that “the spirits of the competitors 
rose notably as they were defeated.” 


t is questionable whether the strain and 
excitement of a championship played in 
public is suitable for ladies at all, but in any 
case it demands a larger amount of physical 
strength and unsensitiveness than is usually 


associated with the fair sex. 
ale be amateur golf champion, male or 
female, means a great many things, but 
there are some things which one would expect 
it to mean that it does not necessarily mean. 
Thus, although no one could win the 
championship who could not play the game 
well, it does not follow because you win that 
you are the best player or even that you 
played best on the particular occasion. You 
may win because the luck is with you—the 
luck of the draw, which gives you easy 
matches in the early stages when your most 
dangerous rivals are pitted against each 
other, playing a better game than you can 
command, and killing and exhausting each 


other in the process, so that when you meet 
them in the finals their stock of nerve energy 
has run low, and such golf as they can then 
produce is not good enough for yours. 


pace some of your opponents may scratch 

and give you walk overs or you may 
defeat a better player by laying him stymies. 
That is the beauty of the amateur champion- 
ship—the vanquished can always comfort 
themselves ; and after all, for amateurs, it is 
not essential or desirable, even in the cham- 
pionship, to es- 
tablish too con- 
clusive or abso- 
lute a test. It 
is only a game 
after all. 


BY the time 

these lines 
are in print the 
amateur cham- 
pionship will 
be half-way 
through. A 
very large entry 
has been 
obtained, and 
as in addition 
to English, 
Scottish, and 
Irish players 
there are four 
Americans and 
one Australian 
the contest will 
form a record from the international point of 
view. The rubber-cored ball has perhaps 
made more difference to Sandwich, where 
the long carries from the tee have always 
been a distinctive feature, than to any 
other course, and this by levelling up the 
driving ability of the players makes the result 
this year both in the amateur and the open 
championship much more open than _ usual. 
It is quite possible that some big surprises 
are in store, 
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THE sTATLER 


By Garden G. Smith. 


e[ehe Rules of Golf Committee has just 
published a number of decisions on 
questions submitted to it since last Sep- 
tember. A large proportion of these, as 
usual, could easily be settled by a reference 
to the published rules of the game, and it is 
surprising that so many players will not take 
this obvious course in settling their doubts 
and difficulties. The residuum of inquiry, 
however, is due to the nature of the 
code of rules which presupposes an acquaint- 
ance with the traditions and spirit of the 
game not possessed by many new players. 
A considerable number of questions are also 
the result of the ambiguous and obscure 
wording of many of the rules. The present 
batch of decisions appear to offer less ground 
for criticism than usual, and this is no doubt 
due to the recent improvement in the way in 
which the committee arrives at its decisions. 


Frommerly the questions sent in were posted 

to the various members of the com- 
mittee, who sent back their individual answers, 
and the official answer was one in accordance 
with the views of the majority. No oppor- 
tunity was afforded of a general discussion on 
any point, and in some cases previous deci- 
sions on the same point were reversed, to the 
great confusion of everybody. Nowadays the 
questions when sent in are considered by a 
small local committee at St. Andrews, who 
send the questions with their decision on them 
to the various members. If everybody agrees 
with the small committee’s finding the deci- 
sion becomes the decision of the rules com- 
mittee, but if any member takes a different 
view the question is hung up till the next 
meeting of the whole committee at St. 
Andrews, and this, if a somewhat slow and 
cumbrous process, is at all events a safer one 
than the old. 


jX golf club has been established at Ran- 

goon in Burma, and one of our pic- 
tures shows part of the course, which is 
laid out on the maidan. The great Golden 
Pagoda, which is higher than St. Paul’s and 
covered with gold, is seen in the background. 


THE LADIES’ 


CHAMPIONSHIP 


Miss Higgins, the American representative 
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MOTOR SPARKS—-WEEK BY WEEK. 


The French Team.—The eliminating 
trial day in France was a day of dark horses. 
I had already predicted in THE TATLER the 
very probable “ win ” of the Georges-Richard- 
Brasier, whose smooth-running engine never 
failed nor flagged. The French team consists, 
therefore, of a Georges-Richard-Brasier driven 
by Théry, a Mors driven by Salleron, and 
a Turcat-Mery driven by Rougier. 


Other Cars.—The Panhards, Hotchkiss, 
and De Dietrich cars all met with bad luck, 
all the Panhards becoming overheated. The 
Mors is, of course, a splendid type of car, 
but everybody expected several other cars to 
run it close. As to the Turcat-Mery, although 
it is not a veteran racer it is on the De 
Dietrich system, which, of course, leaves 
nothing to be desired. For the first time a 
steam car entered for the Gordon Bennett 
race and the two Gardner Serpollets which 
started finished with a “ place,” numbers five 
and nine. Of twenty-nine starters only ten 
showed up at the winning post ; a De Dietrich 
driven by Gabriel came 
in fourth. It is finally 
decided that none of 
the cars built for the 
American team are 
good enough, so that 
the Stars and Stripes 
will not be represented 
at Saalburg on June 17, 
when the Gordon Ben- 
nett race comes off. 


Glasgow Non-stop 
Run.—I went out to 
meet the motoring 
Glaswegians at Elstree 
in Herts and to see the 
tired cars negotiate 
Woodcock Hill, which 
has a gradient of 1 in 7 
and is a very nasty bit 
of road to climb. Of 
thirty cars which left 
Glasgow twenty-eight 
came through, and 
eight are awarded the 
club’s non-stop certifi- 
cate. To the car-buyer 
of modest purse the most encouraging feature 
of the run was to see the little one-cylinder 
6 h.p. Wolseley from a standing start clip 
merrily up the Woodcock Hill after its long, 
weary run, reach the Automobile Club in 
Piccadilly, and claim its well-earned non-stop 
certificate, 


100-miles-an-hour Car Near.—The motor 
world will not rest until the 100-miles-an-hour 
caris built. Baron de Caters on his.Gordon 
Bennett go h.p. Mercédés has broken the 
world’s motor-speed record on the Ostend- 
Nieupoort road, being officially timed to cover 
a flying kilometre ‘n 25 sec., which gives 
a speed of 974 miles per hour. 


Chalk Marks on the Car.—The Paris 
courts uphold the. practice many French 
motorists have of merely writing their numbers 
on their cars in chalk marks. The British 
Motor Car Act has partly safeguarded against 
this, although if the width and height of the 
marks were strictly adhered to it is doubtful 
whether chalk could be proved an illegal 
medium. ‘That it is not a lasting material is 
the reason that it isso popular in France. 


The New Delahaye.—I had a run recently 
on the 1904 type Delahaye, which is “ chock- 
full” of up-to-date improvements and may 
now be seen in London at the Saxon Motor 
Company, 175, Piccadilly, W. Having owned 
and driven a Delahaye for upwards of two 
years I know its reliability, simplicity, and the 
ease with which it is ‘‘ understanded” by the 
novice, but I was surprised to find how 
wonderfully the 1904 Delahaye has comeon 
since I bought my own of an earlier type. It 
is almost as silent as an electric, while the 
elasticity of the engine, ease of control, and 
simplicity in starting are most marked; all 
the new Delahayes have side-entrance bodies- 
The 12 h.p. two-cylinder type complete costs 
only 400 guineas, while the 16 h.p. four- 
cylinder complete may be had for 575 guineas. 
Intending car-buyers of moderate means 
should take a run on the Delahaye before 
making a final selection. 


The Reckless Driver.—Nobody can shut 
his eyes to the fact that the reckless driver 
season is now well on 
us. The other day the 
writer saw a 12 hp, 
car turn sharply round 


LOVE 


IN A MOTOR 


Nancye, the little daughter of Mrs. Granville Kenyon, in her pet motor car. 


reach the pedals she will drive the car 


a corner leading from Victoria Street, sounding 
no horn nor slowing down in the least. A 
three-year-old child standing in the middle 
of the road was snatched up by a woman at 
the last moment with infinite danger to 
herself. The car’s driver made not the 
slightest attempt to slow down when he saw 
the child, nor did he put on the brakes when 
he saw the woman dash forward to the brave 
rescue. A more callous exhibition of absolute 
recklessness on a driver’s part could not be 
conceived. 


Airedales and Automobiles.—The Airedale 
is for the moment the fashionable motor dog. 
Some sort of dog is becoming essential to 
protect motor car rugs and circumvent the 
small boy bent on mechanical mischief. 
Several motorists who have engaged street 
loafers who used to earn twopences by hold- 
ing horses to keep an eye on the car for five 
minutes emerge from a shop or a friend’s 
house to find the man at the street corner has 
decamped with a costly fur rug. All motor 
cars liable to be left unguarded for any length 
of time should carry a watchdog. 
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Curious ‘‘ Marks” Mistakes.—All sorts 
of curious mistakes are made by motorists and 
local authorities with regard to number and 
licences. One motorist applied for registration 
and licence, received the latter number printed 
on a slip of paper, did not examine the 
document, and for three months ran his un- 
registered car with the number of his driving 
licence painted fore and aft. Another devil- 
may-care motor cyclist noticing that the 
laundry mark on his linen was “ A.O.61,” or 
something like this, in a fit of inspired mis- 
chief affixed these symbols to his motor cycle 
and has never been tracked down by the 
police. 


Paying Guests on Motor Tours.—Many 
car-owners are thankful to take a paying 
guest or two on a long tour either at home or 
abroad, and many persons fond of motoring 
but unable to keep a car are glad to go fora 
three or four weeks touring trip in France, 
Italy, Scotland, or Ireland during the summer 
months, It costs about as much as a voyage 
on one of the best type cruising steam yachts, 
is much more pleasant for a bad sailor, and 
with a tonneau full of sociable, cheery 
passengers and good weather forms an ideal 
summer or autumn holiday. There will be 
several openings on cars going to Homburg 
for the Gordon Bennett race for passengers 
of the paying-guest order. 


A Correction. — Mr. J. 
W. Stocks writes explaining 
that the mishap to the car 
he. was driving in last 
year’s Gordon Bennett race, 
which had all the appear- 
ance of being due to trouble 
with the steering gear, 
arose in the following 
way: He says, “I 
was really driving 
too fast to take a 
corner and decided 
on the instant to 
take an alternative 
straight road which 
looked much safer. 
Unfortunately the 
mouth of this road 
was wired, and I came to grief very early.” 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


The Editor of ‘“‘Motoy Sparks" is at all times glad 
to answer quertes from correspondents seeking information 
and advice on motor matters. 

F, A. V.—Your query as to the quality of British tyres 
has been satisfactorily answered in last issue by my 
comment on the magnificent performance of the Palmer 
cord tyres on Mr. Earp's car in the Isle of Man trials. 
The makers assure me these tyres were selected at 
random from stock and had not been built with a view to 
racing. After the severe strain of such a course they 
showed no scratch and it was not necessary to pump them 
up once during the speed trials. 


As soon as her feet can 


Tue Hon. L. C.—In answer to your query as to a 
capable and reliable repairer I can strongly recommend 
Keene's Automobile Works at Turnham Green. He is 
within easy reach and you will find him prompt, business- 
like, and moderate in charge. 

Miss Von.—Motor cycling has not yet become popular 
with ladies, but you can, of course, get any type of motor 
cycle you choose adapted to feminine use, If you write 
to the Triumph Cycle Company, Ltd., Coventry, or call at 
their London place, 4 and 5, Holborn Viaduct, E.C., I 
am sure they would meet your wishes and turn out a 
motor cycle specially suited to a lady. Their machines 
are ot excellent workmanship. 

A. M. B.—In our issue of the 18th inst. we gave a 
view of a car descending Snaefell, under which was 
inscribed, ‘‘ Napier car in full flight."’ This is incorrect as 
the illustration shows the 72 h.p. Wolseley car driven by 
Girling. 
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Concerning the Traveller.—I have received 
two very urgent letters from correspondents 
in two entirely different corners of our little 
island asking me to say a word or two con- 
cerning what to wear and what to avoid ata 
seaside hotel in England. Onsuch occasions 
as I have dealt with the subject it has been— 
they tell me—from the point of view of the 
traveller abroad while the 
sojourner in her own country 
has been left severely alone 
to settle the question of frocks 
and frills on her own account. 
Asa matter of fact there is 
very little difference between 
the two, and what applies to 
one may almost be said to 
apply to the other. I 
am quite of opinion that we 
are beginning to see more 
smart gowns at some of our 
palatial seaside ‘ palaces” 
than one does in any hotel 
abroad where English 
people congregate, and the 
critics who have _ been 
warning Englishwomen in 
general against such glar- 
ing modistic errors as brown 
boots with a black skirt or 
brown boots with black 
stockings has only to pay 
a visit to a seally smart 
English seaside hotel 
within motor distance from town to 
alter their opinions concerning our 
inability to embrace the gospel of 
suitability. True, there will always be 
colour given to such statements as long as 
there is a certain class of Englishwomen, 
who, when contemplating a holiday abroad, 
put aside the presentable part of their ward- 
tobe and attire themselves in what used to be 
known as a “touring costume,” who affect a 
Tyrolean hat and the thickest and most un- 
gainly boots that the ingenuity of the boot- 
maker can devise, and whose only idea of 
evening dress is to supplement some archaic 
creation—known as a “best dress ”—with 
a lace collar whether in or out of season. 
That such a one should be known to the 
untravelled foreigner as a “ typical English- 
woman” is surely sufficient punishment for 
all the past errors of dress of which we may 
have been guilty. 


Seaside Hotels.—But I have wandered far 
away from the subject of necessary attire for 
an English hotel of the present day. Much 
of the inadequacy of the Englishwoman’s 
outfit abroad may be due to a rooted national 
objection to pay excess fees on luggage, but 
where the English hotel is concerned there 
can surely be no reason for cutting down sup- 
plies to the contents of a bag and a hat box. 
The smartest wear for evening is undoubtedly 
the elaborate demi-toilette, and among all 
the well-dressed among my sex at a large 
seaside hotel where I was recently staying 
the smartest was undoubtedly a lovely young 
married women who wore on some occasions 
a dinner gown of porcelain-blue chiffon very 


e> 


simply made with a full bodice pouching over 
a high ceinture of soft satin finished with 
paste buttons and supplemented with no 
further adornment than a scroll design com- 
posed of ruches of its own material, except 
for a deep transparent shoulder-yoke of some 
beautiful old lace and lace ruffles finishing 
the full éé elbow sleeves. Another of her 


AFTERNOON GOWN 


Of checked taffetas with plain taffetas ruches and frill; yoke of embroidered 


linen and lace 


gowns which excited universal although dis- 
creetly-veiled admiration was carried out in 
the palest shade of dove-grey taffetas adorned 
with little button rosettes of deep rose velvet, 
and this was cut just the least bit low at the 
throat, while the sleeves were, of course, the 
fashionable elbow length. 
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THE STADLER 


CUS SE CESCGERN 
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Suitability.—There are, of course, always 
a number of people who appear ex grande 
taille every evening with dresses well off the 
shoulder and sleeves conspicuous by their 
absence, but these are by no means the best 
dressed among the hotel “crowd,” and the 
influence of the American and the French 
woman is steadily but surely increasing in this 
respect. On the other hand, there is a sturdy 
faction to be met with at all times and seasons 
to whom a light silk blouse and a black skirt 
which has seen “ better days” is all sufficient 
for a hotel dinner, and of these two extremes 
I hardly know which to condemn the most. 
Where it is a case of £ s. d. I recommend a 
simple black demi-toilette gown, as there are 
all manner of little changes that can be 
effected in the matter of different coloured 
ribbons, flowers, or fichus, while I even know 
an experienced girl traveller of limited means 
who possessed two entirely different pairs of 
sleeves to a single black dress, not to speak 
of various oddments in the matter of ceintures 
and sashes, with which she effected such a 
complete and effective change of 
attire that her reputation for smart 
dressing lasted her throughout the 
vicissitudes of a whole fortnight’s 
hotel life. 


The Necessary Wrap. —A 
light wrap to don in the lounge of 
the hotel when dinner is over or 
in the gardens overlooking the 
sea is a necessary item which I 
cannot too strongly impress upon 
my sex in general, taking into 
consideration the treacherous 
nature of our English climate 
even on the hottest of evenings 
in August and July, and those 
most in vogue are undoubtedly the 
real lace shawls or scarfs. Failing 
these, which are obviously not 
intended for the “lean purse,” 
the same thing is almost as 
effective in gauze or chiffon either 
in self colours or 
patterned over 
with a Pompadour 
design, and on 
the other hand 
there is the white 
or black feather 
or marabout boa 
—the latter for 
choice as sea air 
is always inclined 
to play havoc with 


feathers. I have 
seen, too, some 
charming _little 


double capes de- 
signed for the 
same object, the 
upper part or yoke being gathered over cords 
on to which are strung two deep flounces of 
lace edged with tiny frills of chiffon. 


Morning Costumes. — Another 
necessary item of the seaside sojourner’s 
outfit is a smart ¢vot/eur skirt in tweed or 


very 


GE An Ete 


serge. Linen dresses may be all very well 
and are, of course, a most welcome addition, 
but an immaculately-made short skirt in 
shepherd’s plaid or navy serge is so indis- 
pensable that I cannot urge it too strongly, 


only let it be short enough for a game of * 


golf or tennis, a tramp across country or a 
clamber over wet seaweed-strewn rocks if 
need be, and sufficiently well cut to stand 
the fusillade of critical glances which greet 
the appearance of a late arrival at the break- 
fast table. And here I should like to add 
that an elaborate costume for the first appear- 
ance in the day is absolutely out of place 
and in bad taste unless, of course, it happens 
to be on a Sunday. A neat linen, cotton, 
delaine, or muslin shirt well and simply made 
with a smart stock and belt and such a skirt 
as I have described, or in liea of 
that a holland or linen suit or 
a simple tailor-made cloth or 
serge ensemble—always a ¢rot- 
teuse bien entendu—is all that 
is required ; and as regards head- 
gear, a tam-o’-shanter is both 
useful and becoming wear, or 
provided you are as tired as I 
am of this particular form of 
chapeau 1 should suggest an 
ordinary canoziey or one of 
Ernest’s delightful Ameri- 
can sailors, of which we 
had a sketch last week. 
Feathers, as I said before, 
are always to be avoided 
at the seaside, and for 
knockabout wear for any 
length of time flowers are 
practically useless as they 
fade very quickly, and once 
having lost their freshness 
are better laid aside. Any 
colour and brightness that 
is required can always be 
supplied by the straw or 
the ribbon, and the comfort 
of being independent of 
wind or weather is such an 
important factor in one’s 
enjoyment that it is well 
worth considering. 


Shoes and Luggage.— 
Smart shoes and smart 
luggage are, besides, 
essential points which it 
would be almost 
criminal to omit. 
The discomfort of 
seeing shabby 
luggage heaped 
up in full view of 
one’s fellow guests 
is something we 
none of us like to 
contemplate, and 
small-minded as it 
may sound there 
is no denying the 
fact that one is 
known as much by one’s luggage nowadays 
as by one’s friends, and if it were not such 
an obvious truism I should say that the same 
applies to one’s boots. With the ¢votteuse it 
is absolutely imperative that our dottines 
should be immaculate, and provided that 
croquet or tennis enters into the scheme of our 
enjoyment a neat pair of shoes with india 
rubber soles—anything but the flat-footed 
description of tennis shoe that at one time was 
accepted by us all—represents an item upon 
which one cannot expend too much con- 
sideration, 


Of blue canvas with blue and red broderie 
in sampler stitch 


MY LADY’S MIRROR. 


An Important Adjunct.—And while I am 
on the subject of necessities for a seaside holi- 
day I should like to add one to my list which 
is as important to the personal appearance as 
frocks and frills. I mean Rowland’s Kalydor. 
Sea air and sea bathing, however beneficial 
they may be to the health, are by no means 
likely to make our skins softer and whiter or 
to improve the tex- 
ture. As a cooling; 
soothing, healing, and 
refreshing preparation 
for the face ~ and 


SUGGESTIONS 
TOILETTES 


silk braid 


hands which are exposed to the heat of 
summer I can suggest nothing more perfect 
in its way as it removes tan, sunburn, 
redness, or roughness as if by magic and 
gives the skin the soft and velvety appear- 
ance of a child’s face. The fair chauffeuse, 
who suffers many things by reason of her 
exhilarating spins through the wind, and those 
who spend their summer boating and playing 
tennis should make a point of including 
amongst their travelling adjuncts a bottle of 
Rowland’s Kalydor, which has the gift of 
beauty in its possession. 
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FOR SIMPLE AFTERNOON 


Of fine beige cloth adorned with self-coloured 
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Theatre Gowns.—The Paquin dresses in 
the new play at the Haymarket, Lady 
flirt, are very well worth recording, and I 
have preserved a corner of my space for that 
object. . In Act I. Miss Beckley wears a gown 
of beige crépe de chine, the skirt gathered 
round the hips and trimmed with a band of 
beige-coloured velvet as well as embroidered 
motifs of silk and lace afpligué, the bodice 
having in addition a touch of orange taffetas. 
Miss Madge Titheradge is in red and white 
checked voile trimmed with red taffetas and a 
sash ceinture of the same, and Miss Van 
Buskirk’s dress is in a soft shade of 
blue taffetas trimmed with velvet and 
Jace with a large pale blue straw hat 
trimmed with blue ribbon velvet and 
pink and blue marguerites under the 
brim. Miss Beckley’s evening gown 
in the second act is of pale blue Liberty 
trimmed with Valenciennes lace em- 
broidered in gold faillettes and pale: 
shades of blue, grey, and green, while 
Miss Madge Titheradge wears 
pink mousseline de soie trimmed 
with lace and roses. Miss 
Van Buskirk’s white  taffetas 
gown adorned with apple-green 
velvet and strings of pearls is 
exceedingly striking. In Act III. 
Miss Beckley appears in a 
mauve cloth costume, the skirt 
gathered over the hips 
and falling in deep 
folds all round. The 
coat has a short basque 
and capes forming a 
point at the back, while the 
small collar is embroidered 
in green silk and narrow 
oxidised braid. Miss 
Madge Titheradge appears 
in a pale blue cloth 
gown with a white-and- 
blue spotted cravat, a 
kid belt, and a large 
Leghorn hat. 


Odol.— A really good 
dentifrice is one of the 
things for which one can 
never be grateful enough, 
which is, of course, the 
reason of the enormous and 
sensational popularity of 
Odol. For my own part 
I would as soon contem- 
% plate being without my 
@' sponge or hair brush or 
any other commodity of the 
kind as I should without 
a bottle of Odol.  Indis- 
pensable as the tooth brush 
is there are certain locali- 
ties in the mouth which it 
cannot reach, whereas to 
cleanse the mouth daily 
with a few drops. of 
Odol in a glass of water 
is to reach the cavities in the teeth, the 
minutest spaces between them and the back 
of the molars, and to absolutely destroy any 
injurious bacteria in the process. It is, in 
fact, an absolutely perfect method of hygiene, 
and considering that a large bottle of Odol is 
to be procured for the nominal sum of 2s. 6d. 
and will last quite a long time there is abso- 
lutely no reason whatever why we should be 
content to do without that which is so 
thoroughly satisfactory in its results and so 
entirely and absolutely recommendable for 
young and old alike, DELAMIRA, 


